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A  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TTOW  long  next  morning  Esther  might 
have  slept  is  uncertain.  When  Betsy 
awoke  her,  the  day  seemed  scarcely  to 
have  dawned ;  but  it  was  very  late  for 
all  that,  and  the  business  of  the  street 
was  in  full  swing,  though  the  snow 
deadened  all  sound. 

"  If  you  don't  get  up  now,  Miss," 
Betsy  said,  "  dinner  ull  be  two  hours 
late  ;    for   it   ain't   safe   to   go    out,    espe- 
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cially  in  this  dark  weather,  unless  some- 
one's downstairs — and  the  old  lady  ain't  up 
neither." 

This  remark  alluded  to  Betsy's  habit  of 
leaving  the  front  door  ajar  whilst  she  did 
the  morning's  marketing. 

"  Very  well,"  rephed  Esther,  "  I  will 
be  down  in  less  than  half  an  hour ;"  and 
then  she  dressed  herself  quickly,  feeling 
no  trace  of  her  evening's  fatigue,  but 
fuller  of  strength  and  energy  than  ever. 

Before  breakfasting  she  carried  a  cup 
of  tea  to  Mrs.  Staunton's  room,  but  the 
old  lady  was  still  sleeping  so  soundly 
that  she  would  not  on  any  account 
have  disturbed  her,  and  she  sat  down 
to  breakfast  alone.  She  quite  enjoyed 
^he    absolute     quiet,    and    lingered    longer 
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than  usual  over  her  simple  meal,  some- 
times skimming  the  pages  of  a  new 
magazine,  but  oftener  dreamily  gazing 
out  at  the  floating  snow-flakes  as  they 
drifted  slowly  and  softly  from  the  dark 
clouds  on  to  her  favourite  evergreens. 
Then  she  thought  of  the  bright  sky  of 
Venice,  as  Mr.  Gerald  had  pictured  it 
when  he  promised  to  take  her  there 
after  the  debut ;  and  she  wondered 
whether  the  variations  of  our  own  fitful 
heavens  might  not  please  her  more  than 
one  unvarying  cloudless  blue. 

How  still  everything  seemed  in  the 
snow!  The  steps  of  the  passers-by  out- 
side the  shrubbery  were  quite  inaudible. 
Not  a  bird  twittered.  The  only  sounds 
that     she    could     hear   were    the     singing 
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of  the  bright  copper  kettle  from  which 
she  made  her  coffee,  and  the  ticking  of 
the  little  watch  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
volume  open  before  her.  That  tranquil 
half-hour  was  truly  delicious.  Under  its 
soothing  influence  she  could  reflect  on 
the  previous  night's  success  as  calmly  as 
if  it  had  been  the  event  of  y-ars  ago  ; 
she  could  contemplate  her  own  efforts 
as  if  from  another  person's  point  of  view. 
In  an  almost  mesmeric  state  idly  she 
still  sat,  luxuriating  in  her  sweet  reflec- 
tions, when  a  violent  ring  at  the  front 
door  startled  her  from  her  chair.  She 
rose  at  once  and  turned  towards  the 
opening  door.  A  lady  in  a  sable  travel- 
ling cloak,  betraying  the  extremest  emo- 
tion,   abruptly    entered.       Esther's   breath 
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stopped  ;  her  eyes  swam  ;  and  she  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  side,  for  her  heart 
seemed  ceasing  to  beat.  For  a  moment 
she  could  but  believe  Fate  at  last  had  re- 
united her  to  her  mother.  But,  alas  ! 
the  illusion  soon  vanished,  for  a  second 
glance  showed  her  that  the  lady  before 
her  was  young,  fair,  and  altogether  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  original  of  the 
miniature  even  at  that  moment  suspended 
from  the  black  velvet  round  her  throat. 
Quickly  recovering  her  composure,  she 
wonderingly  inquired  to  what  circumstance 
she  could  owe  the  honour  of  this  visit. 

''I—I ."  The  lady  tried  to  con- 
tinue, but  broke  down,  and  then  fairly 
burst  into  tears. 

*'  Pray    sit   down,"    said    Esther,    gently 
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leading  her  to  a  sofa,  and  drawing  her  own 
chair  to  her  side.  "  You  seem  to  be  in 
some  great  distress.  Can  I  in  any  way 
help  you  ?  Oh  !  pray  try  and  calm  your- 
self.    Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"What  can  you  do  for  me?"  exclaimed 
her  visitor,  with  passionate  vehemence. 
"  What  have  you  done  ?  Taken  away  my 
husband — my  children's  father  ;  robbed  me 
of  all  hope  of  the  future !  No,  you  dare 
not  deny  it — you  cannot  deceive  me  now  ! 
I  know  everything !  Tlie  boy,  Anthony 
Staunton,  told  me  you  were  engaged  to  Mr. 
Gerald ;  and  of  course  I  know  what  that 
means ;  for  I — I  am  Alfred  Gerald's  wife  ! 
You  may  triumph,  if  you  like.  My  heart  is 
broken !  I  only  came  to  see  if  it  was  true, 
and  now — now Oh  !  I  shall  die  !" 
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And  distracted  with  grief,  Mrs.  Gerald 
— for  the  lady  spoke  truly,  she  was  Mrs. 
Gerald — sank  back,  unable  to  control  her- 
self 

Esther,  stricken  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment, stood  for  a  moment  as  if  in  some 
terrible  trance.  The  blood  rushed  from 
her  heart  to  her  head,  until  all  the  veins 
of  her  forehead  became  visible ;  but  she 
pressed  the  back  of  her  hand  to  her  lips 
that  no  sound  might  escape  them,  and  then 
waited  in  breathless  silence  to  understand 
more  of  what  began  to  flash  across  her  as 
its  fearful  explanation.  Gradually  the 
meaning  of  the  poor  lady's  distracted  up- 
braidings  unfolded  itself,  and  in  words  that 
fell  on  Esther's  ears  like  molten  lead  she 
learnt   what  interpretation   the   poor   lady 
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had  put  on  the  information  she  had  elicited 
from  Tony;  and  how,  driven  wild  with 
jealousy,  she  had,  in  spite  of  weather,  and 
all  the  considerations  prudence  might  dic- 
tate, rushed  at  once  to  the  address  with 
which  he  had  supplied  her,  to  confirm  or 
dissipate  her  unbearable  suspicions. 

Esther  still  remained  motionless,  the 
colour  gradually  dying  out  of  her  cheeks, 
until  her  face  became  like  marble;  her  hand 
was  still  pressed  on  her  lips,  though,  to 
save  her  life,  she  could  not,  for  the  time, 
have  articulated  a  single  syllable. 

It  was  only  when  Mrs.  Gerald,  absolutely 
exhausted  by  suffering  and  fatigue,  sank 
fainting  on  the  couch,  that  sympathy  for 
the  poor  wife  recalled  her  power  of  action  ; 
for  every  word  of  Mrs.  Gerald's  had  carried 
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with  it  instantaneous  conviction  ;  and  as  a 
simple  "Margaret  of  honest  heart"  can 
penetrate  Mephistopheles,  no  matter  how 
mysterious  the  haze  in  which  he  presents 
himself,  so  the  whole  plan  of  Gerald's  pro- 
ceedings seemed  now  to  unveil  itself  to  her 
understanding.  She  approached  the  sofa 
almost  mechanically.  Then  she  unfastened 
Mrs.  Gerald's  cloak,  and  with  almost  over- 
powering heart-sickness,  riveted  her  eyes 
on  the  sweet  creature  lying  senseless,  as  if 
dead,  before  her. 

Pity  for  the  moment  overpowered  every 
personal  feeling.  She  only  realized  the 
sufferings  of  the  wife,  and,  forgetting  her 
own  pain,  tenderly  lifted  Mrs.  Gerald's 
head  on  to  a  cushion,  went  to  her  own 
room  for  some   water,  and    stood   bathing 
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her  brow  and  lips  until  the  soft  violet  eyes 
once  more  opened. 

''  Pray,  pray  be  calm,"  said  Esther,  get- 
ting each  word  out  huskily,  and  with  a  great 
effort.  "  I  assure  you  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken in  me.  I — I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  your — your  husband.     I " 

But  at  that  moment,  as  if  to  intensify 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  came  the 
sound  of  well-known  wheels  and  prancing 
hoofs,  followed  by  the  customary  impatient 
knock. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Mrs.  Gerald,  starting  up — 
''  Oh  I  there  he  is  ! — there  he  is  !  I  know 
his  knock !  It  is  Alfred  !  Pray,  pray 
don't  let  him  see  me,  I  beseech  you. 
Hide  me  somewhere.  Oh !  don't  let  him 
come  ! " 
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Esther  put  her  arm  round  Mrs.  Gerald's 
waist  and  almost  carried  her  to  her  own 
room.  Then  she  locked  her  door  and  rang 
the  bedroom  bell.     Betsy  came  up. 

"Tell  whoever  comes,"  Esther  said,  with- 
out opening  the  door,  "  I  am  too  tired  to 
see  anyone." 

After  a  few  moments,  which  seemed  an 
hour  to  Mrs.  Gerald,  the  cabriolet  drove 
off. 

"Are  vou  feelings  better  now?"  Esther 
said,  with  as  much  calmness  as  she  could 
command.  "  Here,  smell  this.  Put  some 
on  your  handkerchief  Oh !  your  hand 
shakes.  Let  me  do  it.  Now  sit  still  whilst 
I  fetch  you  a  cup  of  tea.  No  one  shall 
come  near,  I  promise  you." 

Then  Esther  left  her  alone.     She  left  her 
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for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  an  interval 
of  grace  to  both  hidies.  The  simple  coun- 
try lad}^,  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
all  actresses  as  monsters, — bold,  coarse, 
flaunting  creatures,  without  fear  of  God  or 
man, — could  hardly  believe  the  gentle  re- 
fined girl  who  had  just  bathed  her  head  was 
the  object  of  her  suspicion.  She  began 
to  think  what  a  dreadful  mistake  she  might 
have  committed.  Suppose  it  should  all  be 
a  jealous  delusion  on  her  part  ?  Could  she 
ever  recover  her  self-esteem  ?  How  mad 
she  must  have  been,  now  she  reflected,  and 
how  deeply  she  had  perhaps  degraded  her 
husband ;  for  it  could  not  be — no  !  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  that  simply-dressed  girl 
was  his — was  not  good  ! 

Esther  returned.     She  brought  a  cup  of 
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tea  in  her  hand,  and  drew  a  little  table  and 
footstool  near  Mrs.  Gerald. 

*'  Are  you  better  now  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
steady  low  voice. 

"  Yes !  yes !  I  feel  well,  but  what  must  I 
appear — to  you  ?  Oh,  what  must  you  think 
of  me !" 

"  Keep  up  your  courage,  ma'am,"  said 
Esther  quietly.  "  You  have  been  labouring 
under  some  slight  mistake,  that  is  all.  I 
am  engaged  to  Mr.  Gerald.  The  boy  told 
you  the  truth,  but  only  engaged  to  perform 
the  heroine  of  the  drama  you  doubtless 
know  that  he  has  written.  You  have  dis- 
tressed yourself,  as,  I  have  read,  loving 
wives  often  do  distress  themselves,  with  a 
mere  fancy.  Mr.  Gerald  is  nothing  to  me 
but   my  patron.     No   doubt   he  loves  you 
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only  as  he  ought  to  do,  and oh !  pray, 

don't  sob  so.     I  do  feel  so  very,  very  sorry 
for  you." 

''Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gerald  through  her 
tears,  feeling  more  and  more  self-reproach, 
as  her  doubts  more  completely  vanished, 
yet  anxious  to  excuse  herself  to  Esther. 
"  But  he  has  been  away  so  much  lately, 
that  I— I  thought  he  must  be  loving  some 
one  else  more  than  he  loves  me,  and — 
and  oh,  you  cannot  think  how  weary  the 
long  Autumn  days  have  been  in  the  coun- 
try there,  when  he  is  away — always 
away.  The  children,  too,  keep  wondering 
why  Papa  never  comes  home ;  and  friends 
call  and  say  '  Mr.  Gerald  seems  never  at 
home  now  ;'  and  so  I  feel  it  so  lonely,  and 
then — I — I  could  not  help  it.     I  began  to 
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fancy  something  was  wrong  ;  and  then  that 

boy  came,  and — and  I  felt  jealous  and 

Oh  !  I  am  so  dreadfully  ashamed  of  my- 
self." 

And  then  Mrs.  Gerald  hid  her  head  in 
her  hands,  and  wept  more  hysterically  than 
ever. 

"  Come,  come.  Do  take  this  tea,"  said 
Esther,  impulsively  determining  to  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion.  "  You  know  a  new 
drama  requires  that  the  author  should  be 
constantly  at  the  theatre,  and  personally 
superintend  all  the  various  preliminaries  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  that  is  just  what  he 
wrote.  Oh  !  how  ridiculous  I  have  made 
myself!" 

"I  fear  you  have  given  yourself  much 
needless  sorrow,"  said  Esther.      "  But  now, 
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what  will  you  do  ?  Would  you  like  still  to 
rest  here?  Perhaps  Mr.  Gerald  will  be 
going  home  to-day.  Had  you  not  better 
return  there  at  once  ?" 

''  Yes,  yes.  I  should  like  to  do  so.  I  fear 
I  have  acted  unpardonably  to  you,  but  you 
seem  so  sweet  and  kind  that  I  can  ask 
you  to  forgive  me.  If  ever  you  have  a 
husband,  and  love  him  as  I  love  Alfred, 
you  will  not  be  harsh  in  your  thoughts  of 
me.  Oh,  promise  you  will  forgive  me, 
and — and  try  to  forget  that  I  have  ever 
been  to  see  you." 

Esther's  face  seemed  to  turn  still  more 
death-like  in  its  whiteness. 

"  Mrs.  Gerald,"  she  replied,  rather  hoarse- 
ly, ^'  I  can  afford  to  forgive  you,  because  I 
am  innocent   even  of    a    thought    of    the 
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wickedness  you  have  imagined.  But  there 
is  no  one  else  I  would  ever  pardon  even 
a  thought  against  my  honour,  and  you  I  can 
only  forgive  upon  one  condition." 

Mrs.  Gerald  bent  her  head ;  she  could 
not  bear  the  almost  fierce  look  Esther, 
who  stood  there  like  a  statue  of  offended 
pride,  cast  on  to  her. 

"I  can  only  forgive  you  on  condition 
you  solemnly  promise  me  you  will  never 
in  your  life  reveal  this  visit  of  yours  to 
your  husband.  I  could  not  endure  that 
it  should  be  thought  possible  I  could  even 
incur  such  a  suspicion  as  that  with  which 
you  have  honoured  me." 

She  could  not,  in  spite  of  her  sympathy, 
quite  restrain  the  bitter  indignation  of  her 
heart.     Mrs.  Gerald  felt    she    deserved    it. 

V^OL.  III.  c 
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The  promise  was  given,  and  tlie  most  diffi- 
cult trial  Esther  had  in  all  her  life  under- 
gone came  to  its  end. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TTTITH  all  her  spirit,  Esther  was  no  iron- 
^  ^  nerved  woman.  During  a  given 
time  she  had  power  to  force  herself  to 
act  the  most  trying  part,  proportioning 
her  courage  to  her  necessity  ;  but  the  im- 
mediate cause  for  self-repression  gone,  her 
pent-up  feelings  exploded  in  a  flood  of 
bitter  tears.  When  Mrs.  Gerald  was  gone, 
it  was  thus  she  *' let  off"  the  intenser 
part  of  her  excitement.  Then  followed 
intervals  of  half-distracted  reflection,  in 
which    she    recalled   one   by   one    Gerald's 

c2 
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sophisticated  conversations.  A  sudden  light 
began  to  dawn  on  them  ;  at  last  she  had 
found  the  key  to  all  his  enigmatic  refer- 
ences to  the  slavery  of  conventional  bonds, 
to  his  peculiarly  charitable  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, and  to  many  of  those  sublimely 
unworthy  notions  she  had  felt  herself  so 
unable  to  sympathise  with,  that  she  could 
at  the  time  but  attribute  them  to  the 
higher  tone  of  his  moral  nature.  Then 
would  follow  those  weaker  moments,  in 
which  she  would  keep  on  reiterating,  "  Oh  ! 
I  did  love  him ! — I  know  I  did !"  as- 
suring and  re-assuring  herself  of  what 
she  must  have  in  some  des^ree  doubted 
to  require  such  assurance.  "  I  am  glad 
I  kept  my  heart  a  little  in  hand,  though  !" 
she    exclaimed   to  herself     "  What    am  I 
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crying  for,  then  ?  What  a  miserable  thing 
I  must  be  to  cry  for  such  a  man  !  Oh  ! 
how  could  he  deceive  me  like  that?" 
And  then  she  would  begin  sobbing  again, 
more  in  indignation,  however,  than  in 
sorrow,  and  she  would  say  to  herself,  as 
she  thought  of  her  frantic  visitor,  "  How 
lovely  she  must  be  when  she  is  happy ! 
Poor  thing !  I'm  very  glad  I  didn't  tell 
her  all !  Oh !  that  was  a  wise  idea  of 
mine  to  keep  it  a  secret !  He  does  love 
me,  though,  really  love  me,  I  know  he 
does  !"  And  then  the  picture  of  Gerald's 
handsome  countenance  and  his  tender 
manner  would  recur  to  her,  until,  return- 
ing again  to  his  hypocrisy  and  cruelty, 
she  would  again  dry  her  eyes  with  an 
absolutely    fierce    energy.     Yet  while   she 
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could  not  help  herself  recalling  many  of  his 
loving  words,  his  delicate  kindnesses  during 
her  illness,  and,  above  all,  her  own  utter 
loneliness,  the  whole  panorama  of  that 
short  but  sweetly-flattering  past  appeared 
before  her,  gradually  unfolding  into  the  - 
now  desolate  present,  and  darkly  fore- 
shadowing all  the  fearful  difficulties  of  her 
future. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  room 
grew  dark,  but  she  did  not  light  a  candle ; 
she  only  called  Betsy,  to  tell  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton that  her  head  still  ached  so  distract- 
ingly  that  she  would  prefer  remaining  in 
her  own  room,  perfectly  quiet ;  and  then 
she  flung  herself,  without  undressing,  on 
her  bed,  and  wept  and  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep.     When  first  she  got  up  next  morn- 
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ing,  her  head  still  ached  and  throbbed, 
but  she  managed,  nevertheless,  to  review 
her  position  with  tolerable  calmness,  though 
she  was  still  quite  unable  to  reflect  upon 
what  course  it  would  be  safest  to  take. 
She  would  have  given  the  whole  world 
not  to  have  been  compelled  to  see  Mrs. 
Staunton,  or  even  Betsy,  that  morning. 
She  longed,  above  everything,  to  be  alone, 
to  be  absolutely  alone,  and  to  think,  to 
keep  on  thinking ;  for  who  could  need 
thought  more  than  she  did  in  her  pre- 
sent condition?  However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it — she  must  dress  and  go  down 
to  breakfast,  and  breakfast  calmly,  as  if 
nothing  whatever  had  taken  place.  She 
felt  she  could  not  as  yet  make  a  confi- 
dante of  Mrs.  Staunton. 
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The  old  lady  was  very  solicitous  about 
her  headache,  and  remarked  how  unusually 
pale  she  was  looking.  Bat  ere  long  she 
resumed  her  customary  references  to  "  that 
boy;"  and,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Staunton  was 
accustomed  to  being  left  to  her  own  re- 
sources, for  Esther  generally  studied  in 
her  own  room  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  so  had  no  difficulty  in  escaping 
a  little  earlier  than  usual  that  morning. 
Never  before  had  she  felt  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted as  she  felt  during  that  break- 
fast. She  almost  reeled  as  she  sank  into 
the  arm-chair  by  the  bed-side.  She  shut 
her  eyes,  and  for  some  moments  her  mind 
seemed  almost  paralyzed  ;  but  soon  thought 
after  thought  began  to  flow  like  rushing 
waves  across  her  brain.     Her  first  impulse 
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was  to  seek  Gerald,  upbraid  him  with  his 
treachery,  and  bid  him  farewell  for  ever. 
But  what  would  such  a  man  care  for  up- 
braidings,  and  why  should  she  put  herself 
in  the  humiliating  position  of  a  storming 
ahhandonata  ?  Then  she  thought  she  ought 
to  make  the  whole  world  acquainted  with 
such  wickedness ;  but  what  would  the 
whole  world  care  for  him  or  for  her  ? 
Presently  she  once  more  became  senti- 
mental, and  recalled  Goldsmith's  verse 
about  the  necessity  of  lovely  woman's 
dying  when  men  betray,  but  the  idea  of 
dying  because  an  unprincipled  man  had 
attempted  to  make  her  his  dupe  only 
elicited  one  of  her  old  scornful  laughs. 
Yet  she  saw  no  way  of  extricating  herself 
from  what  was  now  an  intolerable  position. 
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How  could  she  leave  the  cottage,  even 
though  it  was  his  cottage  ?  Until  her 
theatrical  engagement  commenced,  she  had 
no  money  whatever.  She  knew  full  well 
who  it  was  had  supplied  Mrs.  Staunton 
with  housekeeping  funds.  She  knew,  too, 
that  the  engagement  itself  was  entirely 
due  to  Mr.  Gerald's  influence — in  fact,  she 
quite  saw  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  leave  the  cottage — impos- 
sible for  poor  Mrs.  Staunton  to  be  turned 
out  of  her  home — impossible  for  Tony's 
mother  and  sister  to  be  left  starving.  Oh ! 
had  she  but  known  a  little  sooner  !  Then, 
like  other  poor  girls,  she  could,  by  her 
own  effort,  have  obtained  some  modest 
provincial  engagement,  and  no  doubt,  like 
them,   have   earned,   at   any  rate,    enough 
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to  live  upon.  What  did  it  matter  to  her 
how  poor  she  was  ?  She  cared  for  nothing 
now  but  to  rest,  only  rest ;  not — and  she 
pressed  both  her  hands  to  her  burning 
forehead — not  to  have  so  dreadfully  much 
to  think  about.  But  after  a  few  moments 
she  roused  herself  again  with  something 
like  an  angry  shudder. 

"  Come,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  what's 
the  use  of  moaning  here  ?  I  will  ask 
Mrs.  Staunton  to  make  me  some  strong 
coiFee.  Perhaps  it  is  faintness  that  causes 
my  headache.  There !"  she  continued, 
pouring  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  of 
eau-de-Cologne  she  had  partly  used  for 
Mrs.  Gerald  upon  her  head — "  there  !  no 
more  whimpering  for  me.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  let  a  disagreeable  scene  like  this  al- 
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together  break  me  down.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Gerald,  you  have  taught  me  what  acting 
is ;  possibly  I  may  end  by  finding  myself 
able  to  play  up  to  you  more  cleverly  than 
you  imagine." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

T  N  about  half  an  hour  Esther  went  down 
to  the  drawing-room.  As  she  paused  out- 
side the  door  to  assure  herself  of  her  com- 
posure, an  unusual  hubbub  of  voices  within 
caught  her  ear  ;  but  she  had  gone  through 
so  much  excitement  within  the  last  few 
days  that  the  surprise  she  felt  in  distin- 
guishing her  old  friend  Tony's  voice  upper- 
most did  not  particularly  startle  her.  She 
entered  at  once,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
stood  the  urchin  at  hfe  grandmother's  knee, 
alternately  being   fondled   by  the  old  lady 
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and  by  Betsy,  and  all  the  while  volubly 
holding  forth  on  all  his  ill-treatment  and 
his  hairbreadth  escapes  on  the  way  home. 
He  certainly  appeared  in  a  sad  pickle — 
dirty  and  torn,  scratched  and  bruised,  any- 
thing but  the  example  of  young  gentle- 
manly deportment  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  return  from  so  very  superior 
a  training  establishment.  He  was  rather 
abashed  when  Esther  came  in.  To  his 
grandmother  and  Betsy  he  knew  he  should 
appear  a  hero,  but  how  would  Miss  Esther 
take  his  running  away  and  his  intelligence 
regarding  "  that  swell  ?" 

"Why,  Tony,  child,  where  have  you 
sprung  from  ?"  she  inquired,  looking  at 
him  with  curious  amazement. 

"  He  has  run  away  from  school,  my  dear. 
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He  was  perfectly  right  to  come  home,  if  he 
was  not  happy ;  and  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  I  ever  consented  to  his  going,"  his 
grandmother  replied  for  him,  in  a  hurry  to 
assert  her  sympathies.  ^'  He  has  indeed 
been  most  cruelly  used.  I  am  sure  you 
will  say  he  was  quite  right  to  come  back,  my 
dear,  when  you  know  all.      It  will  astonish 

you,  I  am  sure,  but "     Then,  in  spite  of 

her  usual  somewhat  over-refined  manners, 
Mrs.  Staunton  actually  whispered  some  word 
or  two  of  caution  to  the  sheepish -looking 
truant. 

"  An'  'e's  almost  starvin',"  put  in  Betsy. 
'TU  go  an'  get  you  summut  to  eat,  little 
chap.  That's  what  Betsy  'ull  do  for 
you." 

"  And  before  he  tells  vou  all  that  has 
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happened,  I  think,  my  dear,  I  will  take  him 
to  mv  room  and  make  him  tidv." 

"  It  certainly  will  be  an  improvement," 
said  Esther,  perceiving  the  old  lady's  long- 
ing to  have  a  confidential  chat  with  her 
newly-found  treasure. 

"  I  say,  Gran'ma,"  Tony  said,  as  they 
closed  the  door  after  them,  ^'  how  bad  she 
looks !     Has  she  been  ill  again  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  she  has  only  been  suffer- 
ing from  headache,  caused  probably  by  the 
excitement  of  the  rehearsal." 

"  She  looks  bad,  anyhow.  You  don't 
think  she  can  really  care  about  that  old 
swell,  do  yer?"  To  Tony,  Gerald  seemed 
an  extremely  aged  lover. 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  my  dear. 
It  has   often  occurred  to  me  it  was  simply 
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gratitude  she  felt  towards  him  ;  but  then,  as 
he  is  the  only  gentleman  she  ever  sees,  and 
perhaps  is  the  first  person  who  has  ever 
paid  her  much  attention,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  she  should  feel  quite  indiiFer- 
ent." 

"  What  made  you  whisper  to  us  not  to 
tell  her  about  'avin'  found  out  he  was  mar- 
ried, an'  his  'avin'  a  wife  an'  an  'eap  of 
children  already  ?" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
may  be  a  great  shock  to  her.  We  must 
prepare  her  for  it  by  degrees." 

"  Very  well !  I  twig.  All  right.  Oh  ! 
Gran,  you've  put  all  the  soap  in  my  eyes ! 
Don't !" 

Tony  never  felt  cross  with  Gran'ma,  except 
when  she  insisted  upon  washing  him.     He 
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soon  wriggled  from  her,  and  dragged  her 
down  stairs  again. 

At  tea-time  he  was  much  too  intent  on 
Betsy's  cold  pie  and  hot  muffins  to  talk  ;  but 
afterwards,  when  all  three  drew  their  chairs 
to  the  fire,  and  even  Betsy  lingered  about 
the  sideboard,  pretending  to  "  tidy  up,"  then 
he  held  forth  on  the  atrocious  slavery  of  his 
school-life,  and  on  the  brutish  barbarity 
of  corporal  punishment,  with  a  torrent  of 
eloquence  worthy  a  stump-orator.  He  cer- 
tainly described  the  head-master  as  several 
shades  blacker  than  a  Legree,  and  the  boys 
he  called  "  cowards,"  ^'  stoops,"  and  "  awful 
unfeelin',  'specially  to  hanimals." 

"  But  what  had  you  done  to  deserve,  or 
rather  to  make  the  master  consider  you 
deserved   flogging    the   morning   you   left, 
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Tony  ?"  Esther  asked.  ''  Surely  they  gave 
you  some  reason  for  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment ?" 

"  No  think,  nothink  at  all !  Leastwise,  I 
call  it  nothink." 

"Did  they  make  no  excuse  for  their 
cruelty?"  said  Mrs.  Staunton. 

"  Oh !  of  course  they  made  out  it  was  for 
somethink." 

"  Well,  what  was  it  ?"  said  Esther. 

"  Yer  see  they'd  always  been  goin'  on 
at  me  for  not  keepin'  order  at  the  walks." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  keep  order?" 

"  Sometimes  'cos  I  had  to  walk  with  a 
feller  I  didn't  fancy." 

"  But  in  the  lanes  you  were  not  obliged 
to  keep  order,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Staunton. 

d2 
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"  Not  always.  But  somehow  we  always 
broke  line  when  there  was  nothink  to 
draw, — an'  I  saw  'eaps  o'  things  I  wanted  to 
naake  pictures  of." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  learning  draw- 
ing ?"  said  Mrs.  Staunton. 

"  Oh  yes !  They  gave  us  lines,  and 
round  things  to  shade,  and  a  copy  to 
draw,  an'  that  sort  o'  thing,  but  I  wanted 
to  do  trees  and  things  I  saw  real.  You 
know,  Gran'ma,  Fd  done  'eaps  o'  them 
sort  o'  copies  standin'  at  the  windows  o' 
the  shops  by  the  British  Museum.  I 
daresay  my  things  aren't  very  like,  but  I 
always  knew  what  I  meant  ;  and  they 
always  made  me  think  of  'em  just  as  I 
saw  it,  whether  other  people  saw  it  so  or 
not.     I  got  no  end  o'  tasks  for  not  walk- 
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in  in  order,  an'  always  grammar  too — 
bothering !  What's  the  use  of  it  ?  And 
dates,  too— 1066  to  1087,  all  that  lot  I  I 
hate  reigns  I" 

"  Then  was  it  for  not  walking  in  order 
that  you  were  caned  ?"  said  Esther. 

"  No  !  Not  exactly,"  Tony  paused, 
not  caring  to  explain  his  delinquency,  but 
rather  wishing  to  be  judged  by  his  general 
treatment. 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?" 

"  Well — there,  if  you  will  have  it,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  tell  yer  what  it  was.  I'd  no 
business  to  do  it,  I  daresay,  but  it  was  a 
tree  made  me." 

"A  tree!"  ejaculated  Betsy,  sadly  for- 
getting "  her  place."  ''  Was  it  a  happle- 
tree  ?" 
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''  Happle-tree  in  November  !  "  exclaim- 
ed Tony,  scornfully.  "  Besides,  I  wouldn't 
'ave  been  a  prig,  Betsy,  if  there  was 
orchards  full.  Oh  I  it  was  sl  tree,  an'  no 
mistake !  Yer  see.  Miss  Esther,  I'd  all 
along  wanted  to  draw  him,  and  we  never 
stopped  near,  though  it  was  only  two 
fields  off,  so  I  thought  that  morning  I'd 
just  get  over  the  wall  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  and  take  his  likeness  before  they'd 
'ave  time  to  miss  us.  I've  got  it,  too,  'ere 
in  the  linin'  o'  my  waistcoat."  Tony  drew 
out  a  large  sketch,  somewhat  crumpled, 
but  distinct  and  bold  enough  to  explain 
itself  in  spite  of  the  creases.  "There, 
you  see  that  round  thing  with  the  old 
boat  and  two  birds  on  it  ?  That's  the 
pond   underneath   him.      The    edge   is  all 
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in  an'  out  like  that.  They're  swans, 
those  birds.  The  boys  were  always 
frightenin'  an'  shying  things  at  'em,  poor 
things  !  I  made  'em  fly  once,  though 
that  was  'cos  I  wanted  to  get  at  the 
shape  o'  their  wings,  not  for  fun.  See 
that  water!  It  was  all  colours  in  the 
sun  that  morning.  All  red  and  purple, 
and  green  and  gold,  like  the  transforma- 
tion scene  in  the  '  Queen  o' the  Peacocks.' 
Then  came  a  long  streak  of  light — see, 
there's  the  streak !  It  made  that  part 
o'  the  pond  into  a  hupside-down  world 
of  green  grass,  trees,  and  skies.  Every- 
thing was  topsy-turvy  ;  and  wasn't  it 
hard  to  draw,  that's  all  !  See  that 
tree  ?" 

"The   one   that   is   in   the    pond?"  said 
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Mrs.  Staunton,  holding  the  paper  at 
arm's  length,  and  re-adjusting  her  specta- 
cles. 

"  No  !  Why,  can't  yer  see,  Gran' ma  ? 
That's  outside  the  pond,  just  on  the 
edge,  topplin'  over,  and — there's  the 
tree !  Ain't  he  a  stunner  ?  See  them 
roots  spreading  out  all  above  ground  ? 
And  see  his  great  brown  bent  trunk  ?  He's 
got  a  regular  cavern  in  his  side.  Lor' ! 
wasn't  it  a  palace  for  them  creepers  ! 
There  was  five  different  sorts  o'  moss. 
Dark  green  velvet  some — some  crisp  an' 
glitterin',  like  the  stuff  little  Smith's  wings 
was  made  of.  Gran." 

*'  You  mean  tinsel,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  that's  it !  Shiny  and  curly.  Some 
was  covered  with  little  yellow  flowers,  and 
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most  of  it  growed  on  some  red-brown  rotten 
stuff  that  'ud  make  capital  snuff,  with  a 
little  spice  mixed  in.  And,  oh !  them 
animals !  It  was  chock  full  o'  beasties  in 
one  corner.  A  woppin'  big  spider  there 
was,  takin'  it  so  easy,  as  full  as  he  could 
hold,  in  a  web  full  o'  things.  There  was 
a  chrysalis  there  with  half  the  inside  eaten 
out  of  him,  as  big  as  himself,  no  end  o' 
little  silver  moths,  and  the  wing  o'  one  o' 
them  brow^n  butterflies  with  the  purple  an' 
red  spots.  I  could  'ave  watched  that  there 
ole  for  a  hour.  I  found  a  brown  speckled 
egg  in  it,  half  covered  with  dirt.  I  got  that. 
I'll  blow  him.  There," — Tony  pointed  to 
the  objects  in  his  paper — "see  that  egg? 
See  that  spider,  Gran  ?" 
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'*  Yes ;  but  what  is  that  sticking  in  the 
side,  by  the  long  leaf?" 

''That?  Oh!  cant  yer  tell  what  it  is, 
Gran?     It's  exactly  like,  too." 

"  I  think  it's  a  pipe,'*  said  Esther. 

"  Of  course  it  is.  "  Whyever  couldn't 
you  see  it,  Gran?  Some  feller  had  stuck 
it  there.  Hid  it,  I  suppose.  I  didn't  touch 
it,  'cos  I  thought  he'd  be  comin'  for  it  on 
his  way  home  from  work.  Besides,  I 
thought  it  looked  rather  nice — as  if  a  man 
had  something  to  do  with  the  tree,  an' 
old  green  boy  wasn't  quite  alone  in  the 
world." 

The  sketch  was  admiringly  examined  by 
all  present,  and  Tony,  feeling  himself  the 
hero  of  the  evening,  continued  to  grow 
more  and  more  brilliant,  expatiating  on  the 
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hopes,  fears,  and  makeshifts  of  his  journey 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe ; 
now  and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
aggerating his  prowess  and  savoir-faire^  in 
proportion  to  his  audience's  amazement. 
He  felt  the  glow  of  producing  a  sensa- 
tion, and  his  conscientiousness  began  to 
come  in  merely  as  an  after-thought.  Once 
he  described  himself  as  attacked  by  five 
stalwart  gipsies,  with  big  sticks  and  a  knife, 
threatening  his  instantaneous  destruction 
if  he  moved  only  a  single  hairs-breadth, 
and  savagely  demanding  his  money  or  his 
life.  But  presently  remembering  he  was 
going  a  little  too  far,  he  abruptly  drew  him- 
self up  with — 

"  There,  now ;   that's  only  my   fun,   you 
know." 
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Esther  encouraged  him  to  continue,  eager 
to  postpone  her  own  wretched  reflections 
as  long  as  possible.  She  feared  that  she 
would  find  the  long  night  insupportable, 
and,  true  enough,  in  its  lonely  quiet  her 
imagination  rose  to  fever  height,  and  she 
exaggerated  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
her  position,  until  she  grew  quite  terrified 
by  her  own  despair.  Though  her  feeling  for 
Gerald  had,  in  truth,  been  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  real  love,  it  had  served  to 
veil  the  hopeless  solitude  of  her  heart, 
and,  at  any  rate,  she  had  believed  that 
through  him  she  might  at  last  find  her 
mother.  But  now  she  even  experienced  a 
morbid  satisfaction  in  persuading  herself 
that  search  for  her  was  as  utterly  hopeless 
as  all  else  ;   and  then,  in  excruciating  bitter- 
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ness  of  heart,  she  pictured  a  possible  re- 
turn to  the  hateful  life  of  Ireland. 

Amidst  such  reflections  the  interminable 
hours  dragged  their  slow  length  along. 
She  kept  on  roaming  about  the  room  with 
burning  eyes,  flinging  herself  first  on  one 
chair,  then  on  another,  until  at  last  mo- 
ments of  tempestuous  indignation  once  more 
returned.  The  more  she  suffered  the  more 
implacable  she  began  to  feel. 

"  Even  in  love  I  will  require  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  she 
thought,  remembering  her  own  words  to 
Gerald.  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  ?  No,"  she  now  repeated  to 
herself  "  I  must  have  more  than  that. 
He  wantonly  attacked  me,  and  he  owes 
me  compensation  for  the  unprovoked    as- 
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sault,  even  above  that  of  the  injury.  Oh  ! 
he  shall  be  punished  as  he  ought  to 
be!" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

T~\URING  that  night  Esther's  character 
seemed  to  undergo  an  entire  transfor- 
mation. The  catastrophe — it  seemed  a  great 
one  to  so  high-minded  and  frank  a  nature 
— aroused  all  the  malice  latent  in  her. 
As  her  heart  cooled,  her  head  began  to 
grow  clear.  She  began  to  perceive  a 
course  yet  open  to  her— a  course  requir- 
ing courage  and  immense  self-control ;  but 
she  determined  that  she  would  work  her- 
self   up    to    the    trial.      Above   all,    she 
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scorned  to  break  down  for  love  of  such 
a  man. 

"  Break  down  ?  No  !"  she  repeated — 
*'  not  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view." 

She  had  now  gauged  her  powers ;  she 
knew  her  career  would  eventually  be 
brilliant,  and  this  circumstance,  she  de- 
termined, should  only  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
her  dramatic  ambition.  After  these  re- 
flections she  shed  no  more  tears,  undressed 
herself,  lay  down,  and  sank  gradually  into 
a  heavy  slumber. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Staunton 
and  Tony  breakfasted  alone.  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton was  considerably  uneasy  in  her  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  Tony  wished  her  to 
conceal  his  return  from  "  the  swell ;"  and 
in    the   second  place,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
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to  break  the  sad  intelligence  of  Gerald's 
marriage  to  Esther.  If  only  the  debut 
had  been  made !  That  would  have  sim- 
plified everything.  As  it  was,  all  might 
be  ruined;  for  how  could  the  present 
relations  with  Mr.  Gerald  be  prudently 
maintained  ?  No  wonder  she  had  re- 
marked a  coldness  among  the  more  re- 
spectable professionals  on  the  night  of 
the  first  rehearsal.  Everything  gets  known, 
sooner  or  later,  at  the  theatre.  They  sus- 
pected something  wrong  about  Esther ;  and 
the  old  lady,  who  had  all  her  life  plumed 
herself  somewhat  pharisaically  on  her  irre- 
proachable respectability,  began  to  tremble 
for  the  construction  people  might  put  on 
her  own  position  in  the  cottage,  though 
her  complaisance,    poor  woman !   had  cer- 
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tainly  arisen  from  the  direst  necessity. 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated  as  to  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  her  wisest  plan  to 
keep  her  pupil  in  the  dark  until  after 
the  performance.  In  a  few  days  she  was 
to  sign  her  engagement  with  Mr.  G.  P. 
Browne,  and  then  she  might  obtain  an 
immediate  advance  on  her  salary,  sufficient, 
at  any  rate,  to  carry  them  on  until  the 
piece  was  produced.  Tony,  however,  vetoed 
that  idea  with — 

"  Well,  Gran'ma,  if  you  don't  tell  her  I 
will,  so  I  tell  yer  at  once." 

This  settled  the  matter.  The  disagree- 
able must  be  encountered.  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton had  lived  too  long  in  the  world  not 
to  be  pretty  well  accustomed  to  painful 
tasks,  but    she  was    too    sensitive    ever  to 
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become  inured  to  them,  and  she  was  as 
nervous  and  agitated  as  though  this  had 
been  her  first  trial.  The  hour  of  the  in- 
evitable  tete-a-tete  arrived.  Mrs.  Staunton 
had  screwed  her  courage  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  nothing  could  have  exceeded 
her  amazement  when  Esther,  in  the 
midst  of  her  lengthy  preamble  and  "  deli- 
cate breaking,"  quietly  explained  that  she 
was  already  fully  aware  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  her  friend  alluded, 
and  would  infinitely  prefer  having,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  no  further  conversation 
on  the  topic. 

Mrs.  Staunton  for  a  few  moments  sat 
positively  aghast.  Horrible  misgivings  be- 
gan  to   flash  across  her  mind.     The  pupil 
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who.  was  to  have  made  her  glory,  the 
girl  whom  she  had  conceived  all  sweet- 
ness, simplicity,  and  innocence, — what,  after 
all,  could  she  be?  And  how  had  she^ 
an  elderly  lady  of  spotless  reputation, 
not  compromised  herself  in  having  been 
her  chaperon  ?  Mrs.  Staunton  was  totally 
overcome.  When  in  some  degree  she 
recovered  herself,  she  dragged  her  black 
shawl  hastily  round  her  shuddering  shoul- 
ders, and,  without  another  word,  tottered 
out  of  the  room. 

Tony  met  her  in  the  passage. 

"  Well,  Gran,  'ave  yer  done  it  ?  How 
did  she  bear  it  ?  Did  she  cry  ?  Did  she 
say  it  was  all  a  lie  ?  Why  don't  yer  speak  ? 
What's  up  with  yer,  Gran?  Here,  sit 
down  1" 
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Tony  dragged  her  into  the  parlour  and 
put  her  in  the  arm-chair, 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  boy  1"  said  Mrs,  Staun- 
ton, "  My  dear,  she  has  known  it  all 
along;  and  think  of  me  living  with 
her !" 

''  You  don't  say  so  f 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  though  !  She  manifested 
no  more  emotion  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence than  this  leather  chair," 

"  Who's  been  an'  told  her,  then  ?" 

"  Ah  I  heaven  knows !  Perhaps  he  did 
himself.  To  think  of  my  living  here, 
too !" 

'^  An'  why  shouldn't  you  live  here  ?  I 
don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with 
it!" 

"  Oh  !  you  dreadful  boy  1     Have  you  no 
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consideration  for  your  grandmother's  repu- 
tation ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  But — but  I  tell  ye  what, 
Gran,  you're  not  goin'  to  persuade  me 
there's  any  bad  in  her !" 

"  How  can  we  think  otherwise,  my  dear? 
Has  she  not  encouraged  him  in  every  way  ?" 

"  Well,  an  if  she  did  I  Didn't  she 
sa}",  too,  that  she  was  goin'  to  marry 
him  ?  So  how  can  she  know  he  is  mar- 
ried ?  She  don't  think  people  can  have 
two  wives,  I  suppose !" 

"  My  dear,  she  told  me  distinctly  that 
she  knew  he  had  a  wife — that  she  was 
already  fully  aware  he  was  a  married 
man  ;  and  then — then  she  coolly  declined 
to  have  any  further  conversation  upon  the 
subject." 
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"Well!"  ejaculated  Tony,  requiring  Mrs. 
Staunton  to  reiterate  the  assumption  again 
and  again,  and  taking  at  least  five 
minutes  more  to  believe  it — "  Well !  she 
is  a  rum  un !" 

Dinner-time  came.  Perhaps  dinner  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  family 
bonds.  Other  meals  members  of  the  same 
household  may  escape,  even  for  weeks 
together,  but  absence  from  dinner  re- 
quires explanation,  and  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  that  repast  has  to  be 
encountered. 

Uncomfortably  enough  Mrs.  Staunton, 
Esther,  and  Tony  seated  themselves  round 
the  table.  Even  Betsy  could  see  some- 
thing was  "  up,"  and  withdrew  more  quick- 
ly than  usual,  consoling  herself  with  washing 
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clattering  dishes  to  the  tune  of  "  Slap 
Bang." 

But  no  sooner  was  the  meal  served  than 
Tony,  feeling,  as  he  subsequently  told  his 
Gran'ma,  "  he  should  bust  if  he  didn't 
out  with  it,"  began, 

^'  I  say,  Miss  Esther,  don't  get  savage 
with  us  now,  will  yer  ?" 

"Do  I  look  particularly  like  biting ? 
If  I  do,  it's  because  the  roast  mutton 
is  here,"  Esther  answered,  trying  to  make 
things  brighter. 

"  Well,  promise  you  won't  be  waxy  at 
what  I'm  going  to  say." 

"  Certainly  not ;  unless  you  intend  to  be 
rude  or  unkind — and  I  scarcely  think  that 
possible,  dear." 

"  Oh  !  you  know  I'd  not  be  that ;  but " 
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— then  Tony  at  once  plunged  at  the  stick- 
ing point — "  how  come  you  to  know  the 
swell  was  married  ?" 

Esther  grew  ashy  pale.  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then,  looking  up,  said,  with 
perfect  composure,  that  which  evidently  she 
had  fully  prepared  herself  to  say, 

"  Tony,  and  you  too,  dear  Mrs.  Staunton, 
any  conversation  regarding  Mr.  Gerald  is 
extremely  painful  to  me.  I  would  will- 
ingly explain  everything  to  you  at  once, 
but  until  the  debut  is  over,  I  must,  for 
all  our  sakes,  refrain  from  doing  so ; 
and,  dear  Mrs.  Staunton,  as  I  have  all 
along  trusted  your  friendship,  I  claim 
your  confidence  in  me  and  in  the  up- 
rightness of  whatever  I  may  do  until 
that   time.     There   are  only  fourteen  days 
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to  wait.  I  entreat  you  to  trust  me  im- 
plicitly for  one  fortnight,  if  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  feel  one  of  the  most  wretch- 
edly desolate  girls  in  the  whole  world." 
The  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  marble  whiteness  and  irrepressible 
melancholy  were  almost  too  affecting  for 
both  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Staunton  presently  took  her  hand, 
and  said, 

''  I  do  believe  in  you,  my  dear,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  do  as  you  wish." 

"Yes,  I  know  she  will,  Miss  Esther," 
said  Tony,  vehemently;  "and  now  let's 
forget  all  about  that  scoundrelly  old — 
well,  we  won't  talk  about  him  ;  and,  I 
say,  Miss  Esther,  you'll  promise  us  not 
to  let  out  I've  run  away,  will  yer  ?" 
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"I  shall  say  nothing  about  you,  Tony. 
Now  let  us  finish  dinner,  and  after  it  is 
over  we  will  take  our  dear  Gran'ma  in 
a  cab  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  me  prac- 
tise." 

"  And  I'll  go  and  see  if  there's  any 
ice  on  the  Serpentine,"  said  Tony,  starting 
off. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

y\URING  all  this  time  Gerald's  good 
^-^  angel  still  lingered  beside  hira.  That 
very  afternoon  he  made  up  his  mind 
more  firmly  than  ever  "not  to  play  the 
fool  any  more."  "No,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"  by  Heaven,  she's  too  good  !  What's  to 
be  done,  though  ?  I  have  put  myself 
in  a  fix.  She  must  remain  at  my  villa, 
for  she  has  nowhere  else  to  go,  I  be- 
lieve, and  no  other  friends.  Yet  I  could 
see  the  people  at  the  theatre  had  been 
gossiping.     Trust    them    giving    a    pretty 
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woman  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Now, 
here  is  that  child,  pure  as  an  angel,  yet 
because  a  man  chooses  to  take  her  from 
a  wretched  lodging,  unfit  for  an  old  scul- 
lion, lends  her  a  little  money,  provides  her, 
in  fact,  with  the  merest  necessaries  of 
life,  her  reputation  must  suffer.  But  I'll 
not  compromise  her  any  longer.  No,  I 
love  her  too  well.  What  asses  men  make 
of  themselves  when  they're  young — they 
will  marry  anybody ;  yet  no  woman  ever 
made  me  feel  half  I  feel  towards  Esther. 
With  all  her  genius  how  innocent  she 
is !  None  of  that  stupid,  simpering  sim- 
plicity one  sickens  of  in  a  week.  Poor 
little  pet,  she  has  no  notion  what  men 
are !  No,  she  shall  not  go  to  the  bad, 
I'll   be    damned    if    she    shall !"    and    the 
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perspiration  poured  down  Gerald's  fore- 
head from  the  exertion  required  in  his 
final  effort  at  a  good  resolution.  "  I'll 
go  by  express  to  my  wife — I'll  tell  her 
everything  I  have  done  for  the  girl — 
how  she  lay  at  death's  door  when  I  took 
compassion  on  her.  She's  fond  of  play- 
ing the  charitable.  I'll  make  her  come 
up  and  look  after  her,  whilst  I  stay 
down  there  with  the  children — that  will 
put  a  stop  to  theatrical  scandal,  at  any 
rate.  The  worst  of  it  is,  women  are  so 
absurdly  jealous.  I  scarcely  know  how 
my  wife  might  take  it.  She  is  not  one 
of  the  strong-minded  set.  She  never  had 
Esther's  intellect, — still,  she  ought  to  feel 
like  a  mother  to  her.  She  is  nearly 
thirty,  and  sometimes  Esther  looks  scarcely 
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seventeen.  I  should  think  that  girl's  beauty 
would  last ;  there  is  so  much  power  and 
passion  in  her  face." 

But  then  Gerald  remembered  he  had 
undoubtedly  given  Esther  to  understand 
he  was  unmarried ;  that,  however,  could 
be  explained.  Still,  on  second  thoughts, 
manv  other  little  thing's  rendered  that 
little  plan  with  Mrs.  Gerald  out  of  the 
question.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  women 
being,  as  he  once  more  assured  himself, 
so  idiotically  suspicious. 

And  now  his  good  angel,  completely 
tired  out,  once  more  folded  her  wings 
and  slept.  Suddenly  it  grew  dark  ;  a 
drizzling  mist  began  to  fall,  and  a  thaw 
set  in.  People  lighted  their  lamps,  drew 
their   curtains,    and    rejoiced   in    the   glow 
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of  their  fires.  Few  trod  the  greasy  pave- 
ment but  the  wretched,  yet  for  all  that 
Mr.  Gerald  took  his  hat  and  coat  from 
the  club-porter's  hand,  and  strolled  towards 
Old  Brompton. 

Esther  felt  sure  he  would  come  that 
evening.  They  were  just  beginning  tea 
when  he  rang. 

"  Keep  still,  Tony !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  will  meet  him,  and  take  him  into 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Staunton  and 
you  can  finish  tea  comfortably.  Remem- 
ber, Mrs.  Staunton,  your  promise.  Let 
no  change  whatever  be  perceptible  in 
your  manner.  As  you  want  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  Tony,  perhaps  Gran'ma  will 
allow  you  to  sit  in  lier  room  until  he 
goes.     There's  a  good  fire.     Betsy's   sister 
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has  come  to  spend  the  evening  with  her, 
so  pray  leave  the  poor  girl  a  little  while 
in  peace." 

"All    right,    Miss    Esther.       Get    rid    of 
'ira  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Esther's  unusual  attention  of  meeting 
him  in  the  hall  elated  Gerald  immense- 
ly. He  placed  the  hand  she  offered  him 
on  his  arm,  and  pressed  it  passionately 
to  his  heart  as  they  entered  the  little 
drawing-room.  The  lamps  already  burned, 
the  fire  glowed,  and,  contrary  to  habit, 
Esther  had  some  fancy-work  on  the  table. 
Everything  looked  unusually  cosy,  and- 
suggestive  of  an  expected  guest ;  her  own 
flushed  cheeks  and  freshly-made  toilette 
almost  proclaimed  that  guest  a  lover. 

"  You     knew    I     could    stay    away    no 
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longer,  my  own  darling,"  Gerald  said, 
still  imprisoning  her  hand,  though  they 
were  now  seated  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  did  think  you  might  come  to- 
night." 

"  I  only  wish  I  could  believe  the  hours 
dragged  as  slowly  with  you  as  they  do 
with  me  when  we  are  separated." 

"  Perhaps  they  do,"  Esther  murmured, 
bending  her  head  lower  and  loAver,  as 
Gerald  tried  in  vain  to  look  into  her 
burning  eyes. 

"  Then,  Esther,  my  own  sweet  girl, 
why  are  you  afraid  to  let  me  look  at 
you — to  let  me  read  your  heart  through 
those  bright  windows  of  your  soul  ?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  at  all ;  but  please — 
please    let   me    take    away   my   hand.       I 
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am  going  to  thread  those  Roman  pearls 
you  sent  me  into  a  necklace  for  the 
Countess." 

"  And,  for  the  sake  of  a  necklace,  you 
would  give  me  pain  ?" 

"'Twill  be  a  renewal  of  pleasure  when 
I  have  finished  my  work." 

''  Esther,  I  think  you  will  turn  coquette." 

"  Not  unless  that  should  come  to  mean 
the  feminine  of  coquin^''  she  answered, 
with  a  little  laugh. 

"  The  other  night's  success  has  already 
made  you  less  serious." 

"  You  told  me  I  was  too  like  a 
little  old  woman  the  last  time  you  were 
here." 

"  No — I  said  a  little  old  maid,  dar- 
ling.    You  know  why  I  said   it,"  he  add- 
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ed,  attempting  to  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

"  Thank  you,  I  had  rather  forget  why 
— possibly  because  you  were " 

"Not  feeling  enough  like  an  old  bache- 
lor. Esther,  why  are  you  such  a  little 
prude  ?  Think,  after  all  that  has  passed, 
never  to  have  given  me  even  one  inno- 
cent little  kiss  !" 

"  You  remember  the  song  I  sang  you, 
'  Love  me  little,   love   me   long  ?' " 

"  I  only  remember  one  line  of  it — 

'  Still  I  would  not  have  thee  cold.' 

But  tell  me,  my  love — oh !  never  mind 
those  beads.  Let  me  look  at  you  once. 
Esther,  my  sweet  girl,  whisper  to  me 
once.  You  do  not  give  because  you  think 
I   ought    to   take — is   that    it  ?"    and    Ger- 
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aid's  lips  would  certainly  have  met  hers, 
had  she  not  abruptly  extricated  herself 
from  him  and  left  the  room. 

Then,  could  he  have  looked  into  the 
windows  of  her  soul — could  he  have  be- 
held the  indisfnation  and  fierce  ansfer  her 
drooping  lids  had  curtained  from  him, 
the  mild  agitation  with  which  he  awaited 
her  re-entrance  might  have  been  less 
triumphant,  and  the  intoxicating  effect  of 
what    he    considered    charminsr  naivete  and 

o 

deliciously  childish  coquetry  might  sud- 
denly have   been  dissipated. 

How  brilliantly  beautiful  she  looked  as 
she  returned,  after  a  few  moments'  in- 
terval ! 

"  Now,  sir,  listen  to  me.  You  must 
promise  faithfully  not  even  to  shake  hands 
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with  me  without  formal  permission,  or  I 
will  not  let  you  sit  by  me  ever — ever 
again.  Promise,"  she  said,  raising  her 
forefinger,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  un- 
flinchingly. 

"  I  will  promise  anything,  after  what  you 
have  promised  me." 

"  And  pray  what  have  I  promised  ?" 

"What!  have  you  not  promised,  my  own 
darling  little  angel,"  Gerald  said,  with  dif- 
ficulty restraining  himself  from  folding  her 
then  and  there  to  his  breast,  "  that  you 
will  be  mine — mine  only  for  ever  ?" 

"  For  ever  ?  No,  only  so  long  as  you 
continue  faithful  and  true.  I  remember 
saying  that,  you  know." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
condition.      There   is   much    more    danger 
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of  your  being  tempted  away  from  me 
than  my  ever  ceasing  to  love  you,  sweet ! 
If  a  rehearsal's  success  already  elates  you, 
how  must  I  dread  all  the  flattery  you 
will  certainly  receive,  when  you  have  really 
come  out,  from  far  greater  and  wealthier 
even  than  I  am  !  " 

"  Ah  !  I  see.  You  do  think  I  am  merce- 
nary I"  said  Esther. 

Gerald  said  nothing,  but  sat  watching 
her  thread  pearl  after  pearl,  revelling  in 
the  thought  that  within  a  few  weeks  those 
delicate  fingers,  those  half-mocking  little 
lips,  all  those  exasperating  charms  would  be 
his. 

"  I  really  am  afraid  you  may  think  so," 
Esther  continued,  seriously,  but  still  bend- 
ing  over  her   work ;    "  and   for   that  rea- 
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son  I  want  you  to  grant  me  a  great 
favour  before  the  debut  Will  you  ^vo- 
nnse  r 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  I  could 
refuse  you?" 

*'Then  you  promise?" 

"  Whatever  you  like." 

"Then  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
ask  Mr.  Browne  to  advance  me  half  the 
salary  to  which  I  am  entitled  by  my 
agreement,  from  next  February  to  May. 
Will  you?" 

"  Why  not  let  me  supply  your  little 
wants,  child  ?  Is  not  all  I  have  in  the 
world  yours  ?" 

"  Ah !  but  I  want  to  be  business-like. 
I  want  to  feel  before — before  we  go 
abroad,    that  I   have  repaid  Mrs.  Staunton 
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all  housekeeping  expenses,  and  left  her 
enough  to  go  on  with  comfortably." 

''  But,  my  love,  you  cannot  mix  yourself 
up  with  managers  and  theatrical  lawyers. 
It    is  not  worth  while,  for  such    a  trifle  !" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  no  trifle  to  me.  Half  my 
first  engagement's  salary  a  trifle  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  I  consider  it  quite  a 
fortune !" 

''  If  not  to  you,  it  is  so  to  us,  my 
love !" 

"  Didn't  you  say  you  would  do  anything 
I  asked  you  ?"  said  Esther,  smiling  sup- 
plicatingly. 

"Did  I  not  mean  it  too,  darling?  Of 
course  I  will  see  Browne,  if  you  like. 
And  now,  in  return,  will  you  not  give  me 
one — one  little  thing  I  ask  ?" 
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"  Perhaps — if  you  wait  long  enough." 

''  You  cannot  intend  to  keep  me  waiting 
three  long  weeks  !  Surely  you  might  give 
me  so  small  an  earnest  of  our  future  happi- 
ness  f 

"  Nay ;  if  you  consider  it  so  small  a 
thing,  you  certainly  don't  deserve  it," 
Esther  replied,  rising  from  the  sofa. 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  fetch  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton." 

"Oh!  Esther,  don't  be  so  cruel!  Five 
minutes  more  !" 

But  Esther  was  already  in  the  bedroom 
above. 

"Mrs.  Staunton,  dear,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  oh  !  why  don't  you  come  down  ?" 

"  This  tiresome  boy  has  been  detaining 
me,   my  dear.     He  actually  wanted  me  to 
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permit  hiiu  to  go  to  the  Soho  Theatre 
to-night." 

"  Well,  if  you  two  are  goin'  to  amuse 
'im  all  night,  I  thought  I  might  amuse 
myself,"  grumbled  Tony.  "  It's  so  glum 
up  here.     Isn't  he  goin'  yet  ?" 

^'  Suppose  you  run  down  and  ask  him, 
Tony,"  said  Esther. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  that  I'm  afraid  of  'im, 
only  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  yet  what's 
best  for  you  an'  Gran.  Does  he  know  I've 
run  away  ?" 

"I  think  not," 

"  Well,  you  may  go,  Gran — only  lend 
us  a  pencil  first.  He  won't  stop  to  supper, 
will  he?" 

"  The  drawing-room  door's  open,  Tony  ; 
he  will  certainly  hear  if  you  talk  so  loud." 
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'*  Well,"  Tony  whispered,  holding  Esther 
by  the  end  of  her  blue  sash,  "  you  will 
send  him  awa}^  soon,  won't  yer?  I've 
got  such  lots  to  tell  yer — you  ain't  heard 
half  yet.  He's  been  'ere  every  day.  I've 
only  just  come  back.  It  isn't  fair,  yer 
know." 

"Nonsense.  Come,  you  must  let  me  go," 
said  Esther. 

"  Bother  him  !"  ejaculated  Tony,  curling 
hitnself  up  on  the  rug,  and  sketching  a 
hideous-looking  devil,  with  what  he  con- 
sidered a  striking  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Gerald,  with  a  bit  of  coal  on  Betsy's 
white  hearth.  This  was  not  right,  he 
knew,  but  he  felt  so  out  of  temper  that 
he  longed  to  do  something  naughty. 

Mrs.  Staunton  was  generally   considered 
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too  insignificant  to  be  much  restraint  on 
Gerald's  love-makinsr.  To-nio^ht,  however, 
he  was  superlatively  amiable  to  the  old 
lady,  and  paid  her  especial  attention.  This 
made  her  proportionately  ill  at  ease,  and, 
in  fact,  his  departure  was  as  great  a 
relief  to  her  as  to  Tony.  What  it  was 
to  Esther  is  indescribable.  No  dramatic 
performance  could  have  been  so  intensely 
exhausting  as  the  farce  she  had  just  gone 
through.  It  overpowered  her,  and  directly 
he  left  the  room,  she  flew  upstairs,  threw 
herself  on  her  bed,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
Mrs.  Staunton  and  Tony  could  not  fail  to 
remark  her  swollen  eye-lids  wdien  she  re- 
joined them.  They  unwillingly  concluded 
that  her  love  for  Gerald  was  a  more 
serious   affair   than    they    had     anticipated. 
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The  good  old  lady  grew  full  of  fears 
and  anxieties ;  but  Tony,  who  had  soon 
recovered  his  good-humour,  contrived  to 
make  the  remainder  of  the  evening  tolerably 
pleasant. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

T)ESIDES  the  business  connected  with 
-*-^  the  theatre,  Gerald  had  many  pri- 
vate arrangements  to  settle  before  he  could 
ensure  his  holiday  abroad  being  uninter- 
rupted. He  wished  to  leave  everything 
smooth,  and  every  one  reconciled,  if  not 
quite  resigned,  at  home.  A  week  at 
least  of  the  intervening  fortnight  he  must 
spend  in  the  country.  He  did  not  posi- 
tively dislike  his  home  and  its  tenants, 
but  he  had  never  in  his  Hfe  accustomed 
himself  to  refrain  from   town  excitements. 
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He  married,  "as  other  fellows  did,"  and 
went  on  living  "  as  other  fellows  lived," 
and  every  one  would  have  said  there 
was  no  particular  badness  about  him.  Of 
course  he  would  not  have  hurt  his  little 
wife's  feelings  for  the  world.  He  took 
every  possible  precaution  against  that.  No 
husband  could  have  had  a  more  delicate 
way  of  dealing  with  her  little  fancies  and 
weaknesses.  Whenever  he  was  away,  he 
wrote  the  most  affectionate  letters ;  and 
no  new  knick-knack  came  out  but  was 
forwarded  at  once  to  the  country  house. 
He  even  begged  her  to  accompany  him 
on  his  holiday  excursion  to  Italy.  But 
then  she  would  not  leave  the  baby  be- 
hind— "  Rather  ridiculous  this,"  Gerald 
said,  "  as   it  was  quite   a   year  and  a  half 
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old."  However,  she  even  objected  to  let- 
ting the  nurses  manage  the  three  eldest 
children  without  her  direct  supervision. 
Well,  Gerald  supposed  "  she  did  not  expect 
him  to  live  in  the  nursery — still,  he  would 
give  up  his  ramble,  if  she  wished,  though 
really,  after  all  the  worry  he  had  had 
with  that  confounded  play  of  his,  he 
thought  he  might  be  allowed  a  month 
or  two's  recreation.  He  wished  he  had 
never  written  the  play.  Certainly  it  would 
never  have  been  produced  but  to  gratify 
her — she  should  remember  that.  But, 
once  for  all,  why  not  go  with  him,  and 
take,  if  needs  be,  all  the  children  and 
the  two  nurses  ?  " 

The   idea   of  four   children    under    the 
age    of    six     touring    about    Italy,     Mrs. 
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Gerald  seemed  to  consider  unfeasible,  al- 
though she  was  far  too  well  aware  of 
the  diiFerence  between  a  man's  nature 
and  a  woman's  to  expect  their  Papa  to 
understand  the  various  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  such  a  plan.  "  Of  course  she 
wished  him  to  go.  It  would  be  very 
selfish  to  raise  any  objection.  Yes,  after 
all,  she  must,  in  justice  to  him,  acknow- 
ledge that  those  long  absences  in  town 
had  been  entirely  her  own  fault."  He 
had  produced  the  drama  solely  for  her 
gratification,  and  she  certainly  had  per- 
suaded him  to  bring  it  out,  fully  con- 
vinced that  no  poet  since  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  had  ever  equalled  her  Al- 
fred. 

The    worst   of    the    preliminaries    were 
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now  over.  He  would  only  return  to  town 
for  one  day  and  night  more  before  the 
performance ;  the  meantime  was  to  be 
passed  in  accompanying  Mrs.  Gerald  to 
several  county  dinners  and  a  county  ball. 
The  children  were  all  in  the  highest 
state  of  dee,  and  no  woman  in  the  world 
felt  more  proud,  more  perfectly  reassured 
of  her  husband's  devotion  than  Mrs.  Gerald. 
She  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  her- 
self from  confessing  how  foolishly  jealous 
she  had  been  of  the  girl  he  carelessly 
described  as  "a  foreign-looking  young 
person,  who  had  cost  him  no  end  of 
time  and  trouble  to  get  at  all  up  to 
the  mark."  But  fear  of  sinking  irretriev- 
ably in  his  estimation,  as,  indeed,  she 
felt  she  deserved,  restrained  her  far  more 
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than    her  solemn   promise  to  the    ^'  young 
person  "  herself. 

"  Ten  days  yet — ten  days  yet  to  keep 
tears  from  spoiling  my  eyes,  and  sobs 
from  ruining  my  voice,"  Esther  thought, 
sitting  listlessly  in  her  own  room,  a  few 
days  later  on.  But  it  was  not  good  for 
her  to  be  alone  ;  she  remembered — she 
thought  too  much.  "Act  first,  then 
mope,"  she  said,  rising  from  her  chair, 
and  placing  her  sentimental  feelings  before 
herself    in    the   most   contemptuous   light. 

She  was  very  pale  and  cold  when  she 
entered  the  drawing-room,  but  this  was 
the  afternoon  she  expected  to  see  the 
theatrical  lawyer's  clerk  by  appointment 
about   the   advance    on    her    engagement. 
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SO  it  was  no  use  giving  way  to  nerves, 
and  sitting  croning  and  shivering  over 
the  fire. 

He  arrived  at  the  appointed  time.  She 
received  hira  very  serenely,  but  perhaps 
clutched  the  cheque  he  handed  her  some- 
what too  eagerly,  for  without  this  she 
felt  she  must  have  perished.  This  made 
her  strength.  Her  small  housekeeping  ac- 
counts had  been  rigidly  kept.  She  knew 
to  a  farthing  all  Mrs.  Staunton  had  received 
on  her  account.  Now  her  chief  dif- 
ficulty was  over;  yet  who  in  the  world 
could  feel  more  lonely  and  desolate? 
Lonely  and  desolate  as  she  was  feeling, 
few  women  were,  at  that  very  moment, 
the  object  of  more  solicitude  or  tender 
anxiety.      Tearful,    loving    thoughts    were 
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dwelling  on  her  without  ceasing.  Journeys 
across  distant  seas,  journeys  in  spite  of 
racking  illness,  journeys  in  defiance  of 
all  a  woman's  weakness,  were  made,  and 
made  again,  in  behalf  of  one  who  was 
thus  bewailing  herself  as  of  all  human 
beings  the  most  uncared-for  and  forsaken. 

How  long  the  time  seemed  since  she 
left  Ireland,  yet  it  was  only  six  months 
— just  time  for  letters  to  go,  to  return, 
and  go  once  more  to  the  new  land  where 
the  inhabitants  of  that  wretched  cabin 
by  the  bog  were  now  comfortably  housed, 
and  able  to  earn  at  least  an  ample  subsist- 
ence. Bridget  had  written  to  the  "  ould 
uns."  Bridget  had  declared  that  until  she 
reached  Liverpool,  until  she  was  on  the 
point   of  embarking   thence,    she    had    not 
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''  the  laste  notion  in  life "  that  the  col- 
leen Miss  Esther  had  recommended  to  her 
protection  was  Miss  Esther  herself. 

The  French  tutor,  Monsieur  Trouville. 
ever  on  the  alert  to  help  the  unhappy 
wife  of  his  old  pupil,  had  always  con- 
trived to  keep  Mrs.  O'KeetFe  well  informed 
of  all  her  daughter's  doings  until  the 
unexpected  flight.  At  his  advice  she  even 
then  remained  waiting  in  patient  hope  until 
Monsieur  Trouville  could  dispatch  one  of 
those  petits  amours  w^ho  may  take  the 
blame  of  being  primary  cause  of  the 
disaster,  for,  unless  harassed  by  hungry 
babies,  would  Monsieur  Trouville  ever  have 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  tutor,  or 
have  introduced  young  O'KeefFe  to  the 
beautiful   Jewess  ? 
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The  petit  amour  was  now  a  bright,  ad- 
venture-loving youth.  An  influential  friend 
of  his  father's  had  given  him  a  commis- 
sion in  an  Indian  regiment,  and  already 
he  had  earned  distinction,  and  returned, 
with  laurels,  on  a  long  furlough.  How 
better  could  he  employ  the  furlough  than 
in  search  of  such  a  girl  as  his  little 
playmate  must  have  become,  if  she  re- 
sembled at  all  the  fancy  picture  the 
imaginative  young  soldier  drew  of  Mrs. 
O'Keeffe  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  A 
knapsack,  a  well-filled  purse  — for  his 
father's  editorial  speculation  had  proved 
successful — was  all  he  needed  on  his 
voyage  to  America,  except  one  thing — 
could  he  but  get  a  photograph  of  Esther! 
Monsieur   Trouville    inquired    of    all    his 
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Irish  acquaintances  if  such  a  portrait  was 
in  existence,  and  "  Shure  what  did  he 
mane  by  that  same  ?"  was  the  answer  he 
invariably  received.  The  benighted  Pad- 
dies photographed  her  very  well  in  words, 
however.  Her  soft,  dark  eyes,  her  foreign 
coiffure^  and  her  gladsome  smile  seemed 
especially  to  inspire  their  eloquence ;  and 
when  the  young  soldier  left  England,  it 
was  with  an  inward  assurance  that  he 
should  recognize  Esther,  his  little  play- 
mate of  old,  among  thousands. 

And  so  Mrs.  O'KeefFe  sat  waiting,  hop- 
ing, and  trusting,  for  great  was  her  faith 
in  the  endurance  of  that  fortifying  teach- 
ing she  had  so  steadfastly  instilled,  now 
nine  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sionable of  minds. 
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But  greater  still,  far  greater,  was  the 
faith  of  Esthers  father.  Had  he  not  him- 
self been  a  prodigal  ?  Had  he  not  him- 
self returned  ere  too  late  ?  Had  he 
himself  not  had  to  purge  and  mortify  all 
the  sin  out  of  his  own  heart  ?  And 
now,  as  he  walked  in  the  villages,  every- 
where and  at  ever\^  time  preaching  the 
true  faith,  was  he  not  considered  so 
saint-like  that  the  peasants  all  thronged 
about  him  to  solicit  his  benediction,  and 
beseech  his  prayers  as  those  of  one  in- 
spired? Had  he  not  now  even  his  mo- 
ments of  ecstasy,  of  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  most  Blessed  Mother  her- 
self? Had  he  not  gone  about,  even  as 
his  great  model,  the  Cure  d'Ars,  healing 
the     sick     and    restoring     the     lame    and 
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blind  ?  And  what  had  been  his  reward  ? 
God,  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers, 
had  sent  him  a  letter  direct  from  the 
strayed  lamb.  God  had  pointed  hinj  the 
way  direct  unto  her  through  the  post- 
mark on  the  letter  itself — "London,  W.C." 
But  God  had  also  delayed  his  search. 
He  had  fasted,  he  had  scourged  himself, 
he  had  mortified  the  flesh  beyond  fleshly 
endurance,  and  for  three  months  the  power 
of  God  was,  according  to  Father  Shane, 
made  manifest  in  rapidly  successive  attacks 
of  exhausting  fever  and  saintly  rapture. 

Meanwhile  Felix,  the  young  soldier, 
reached,  without  doubt  or  misgiving,  the 
place  whence  Bridget  Morane  had  written. 
Alas  !  she  was  no  longer  there ;  and  the 
busy,    hard-working    neighbours    answered 
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the  traveller's  questions  abruptly,  and  with 
cautious  reserve.  "  What  harm,"  they  said, 
among  themselves,  "  might  he  not  be  con- 
spirin'  against  the  Moranes?"  "May  be 
they  were  in  some  strait  with  the  land- 
lord or  Governmint  before  they  lift  t'  ould 
counthrey."  ''  May  be  the  gintilmin  might 
be  sint  out  informin',  and  Fanian  findin'." 
All  the  information  that  he  could  elicit 
was  that  a  young  girl  had  lived  in  the 
place  with  the  Moranes,  that  she  was  "  a 
purty  crittur,"  and  had  very  long  dark 
hair. 

This  was  all  the  news  young  Trouville 
could  send  home  for  the  present,  for 
Bridget,  husband,  babies,  and  girl  had  gone 
farther  West.  This  was  all  the  news — 
little  enough    to   an    impatient    youth,  but 
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to  the  lonfi^-enduring^  mother  how  much  ! 
With  difficulty  she  was  hindered  from 
rushing  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  very 
next  boat.  She  delayed,  however,  at  Mrs. 
Trouville's  entreaty,  until  another  letter 
should  have  arrived.  A  month,  five  weeks, 
six  weeks  she  waited,  and  then  came  the 
cruel  disappointment.  Bridget  Morane  and 
the  "purty  crittur "  had  been  reached; 
the  "  purty  crittur  wid  the  long  dark 
hair"  turning  out  to  be  no  other  than 
Bridget's  innocent  sister,  whose  passage 
Esther  had  paid.  And  now  came  the 
most  fatal  of  all  tidings — the  most  fatal 
of  all  news  but  one  to  a  lovino^  mother. 
Esther,  little  Esther,  just  eighteen  years 
old,  and  beautiful,  had  been  left  alone 
in  London,  alone,  with  her  one  great  box. 
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More    than    this   the    Moranes    could    tell 
nothing. 

Heart-sick  with  a  hundred  terrors,  pros- 
trate with  those  long  years  of  hope  de- 
ferred, Mrs.  O'Keeffe  could  only  yet  sit  still 
with  folded  hands  and  flowing  eyes,  and 
await  her  young  emissary's  return ;  and 
then,  whether  in  life  or  death,  or  ruin 
worse  than  death,  Esther  must  and  should 
be  found. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ri^HE  one  day  and  night  that  Gerald 
was  compelled  to  be  in  town  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  "  Countess," 
happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  the  very 
day  which  the  rector  of  their  parish  had 
fixed  for  his  big  dinner.  Mrs.  Gerald 
would  have  to  go  alone,  and  she  never 
cared  to  go  anywhere  without  him.  How- 
ever, this  last  week  she  had  determined, 
once  for  all,  never  again  to  allow  her 
own  selfishness  to  interfere  with  dear 
Alfred's    business,    and    perhaps    ruin    his 
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chance  of  making  a  great  literary  repu- 
tation. She  drove  him  to  the  station 
herself,  promising  to  meet  him  there  the 
next  afternoon  ;  and  as  she  stood  on 
the  platform,  and  saw  him  kiss  her  an 
adieu  with  his  hand  as  the  train  started, 
she  looked  so  radiantly  happy  that  even 
the  old  groom  chuckled,  and  remarked, 
on  his  return,  that  "  Master  an'  Missus 
was  every  bit  as  spoony  as  ever." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Times  that 
morning,  so  Gerald,  with  hat  half  over 
his  eyes,  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
and  abandoned  himself  to  sweet  medita- 
tions and  careful  planning  out  of  the 
journey  to  Venice.  What  a  consolation 
that  his  little  companion  would  need  no 
horrid   and  dangerous  incumbrance  in  the 
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way  of  maids !  She  was  so  inexperienced 
a  traveller,  however,  that  he  must  look 
after  the  various  details  of  her  baggage 
himself — see  she  had  rugs,  wraps,  and 
all  necessary  etceteras.  The  difficulty 
would  be  to  make  her  perceive  the 
propriety  of  leaving  Mrs.  Staunton  behind 
in  charge  of  the  villa.  By-the-by,  he 
had  forgotten  to  read  the  letter  from 
the  schoolmaster  about  that  boy  of  hers. 
He  had  left  it  at  home  on  his  writ- 
ing-table ;  but  no  matter.  That  very  day 
week  he  decided  to  fix  for  the  depart- 
ure. They  would  leave  Folkstone  early, 
and  get  to  Boulogne  before  night.  He 
would  write  at  once  about  rooms  being 
prepared  at  a  place  he  knew  to  be  quiet 
and  comfortable.     Poor  little  darling ! 

VOL.  III.  H 
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It  was  scarcely  three  o'clock  when  Mr. 
Gerald  arrived  at  Euston  Square.  Too 
early  to  dine — too  early  to  go  to  the 
cottage.  He  would  drive  to  Scott  Adie's, 
and  get  a  travelling  shawl,  rug,  and 
waterproof.  After  doing  this,  he,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  understand  the  plea- 
sure ladies  take  in  shopping.  Then  he 
went  to  his  club,  took  his  cutlet  and 
hock,  and  by  this  time  remembered  there 
would  be  tea  at  the  cottage.  Twilight 
was  always  his  favourite  time  for  arriv- 
ing. Half  an  hour's  tete-a-tete  with  Esther 
was  always  possible  before  Mrs.  Staunton 
came  down  from  her  daily  siesta.  By- 
the-by,  he  might  as  well  take  those 
flowers  he  had  brought  up  with  him. 

Esther  was  reading  when  he  pulled  the 
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gate  bell,  or,  rather,  sitting  before  the 
fire  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  for  it  was 
really  too  dark  to  see,  and  the  lamp  was 
not  lighted.  She  heard  his  ring,  for  she 
had  been  expecting  it  all  the  afternoon. 
Gerald  ran  up  the  garden  walk,  feeling 
as  much  a  boy  as  ever ;  and  he  entered 
the  room  with  so  brilliant  a  smile  and 
charming  a  greeting  that  Esther's  heart 
gave  a  leap,  and  the  thought,  "Oh  !  if 
it  had  all  been  true  I"  flashed  out,  but 
in  a  second  was  stifled. 

Everything  with  Mr.  Gerald  succeeded 
that  evening.  Esther  was,  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  he  expected,  convinced  of 
the  prudence  of  Mrs.  Staunton's  remain- 
ing in  London.  She  fell  in  with  all  his 
ideas   on     the    subject    of    keeping    their 
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engagement  a  secret  for  the  present,  for, 
with  him,  she  quite  felt  the  indelicacy 
of  exposing  their  most  sacred  sentiments 
to  the  gossip  of  a  green-room.  She 
heard,  also,  without  one  opposing  argu- 
ment, his  comparison  of  the  love  of  eman- 
cipated women  with  those  other  ties  which 
only  render  them  domestic  drudges.  And 
after  supper,  when  they  parted  in  the 
passage,  she  lingered  to  the  last  moment, 
and,  Gerald  flattered  himself,  allowed  him 
even  then  to  take  his  departure  unwill- 
ingly. 

It  was  only  when  quite  alone  that 
Esther's  courage  failed  her,  and  the  role 
for  which  she  had  cast  herself  seemed  too 
excruciatingly  painful  to  be  played  for 
even   a   few   days   longer.     The  mask  she 
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had,  during  that  time,  perpetually  worn, 
even  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Staunton 
and  Tony,  ill  fitted  her  frank  and  noble 
features.  It  pressed  deep  furrows  on  her 
brow,  and  seemed  at  times  to  suffocate 
her.  Yet  even  in  the  long  nights  she 
dared  not  relieve  her  burning,  aching 
eyes,  or  give  one  grief-out-letting  sob. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  need  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  voice  be  guarded.  The 
doubts  and  fears  that  were  harassing 
Mrs.  Staunton's  mind  she  pretty  correctly 
divined;  and  now  that  those  nights  of 
pain  had  matured  her  plans,  she  began 
to  reflect  on  the  possible  prudence  of 
confiding  them  to  her  true  old  friend. 
No  one  could  have  better  suited  the  part 
of  confidante. 
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Besides  being  in  a  measure  dependent 
on  her  pupil,  romance  still  clung  to  the 
old  actress,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
calculated  to  excite  her  interest  than  such 
a  story  as  Esther's.  But  to  expect  her 
to  conceal  anything  from  her  grandchild, 
Esther  knew  would  be  useless.  More- 
over, Tony  would  be  indispensable  in  the 
execution  of  her  various  projects.  She 
therefore  determined  to  relieve  herself  of 
her  burdensome  secrets  before  she  went 
to  bed.  Their  weight  off  her  mind,  for 
once,  at  least,  she  might  possibly  get  a 
sound  sleep. 

Although  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  Betsy 
cleared  away  supper,  Esther  begged  Mrs. 
Staunton  to  draw  near  the  fire,  and 
then   gradually   began    to    enter    into    her 
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confessions.  She  had  not  calculated  on 
growing  excited  over  them,  but  when 
she  tried  to  describe  the  first  awakening 
to  the  fact  of  being  separated  from  her 
mother,  the  scene,  in  all  its  bitter  grief, 
returned  so  vividly  that  sobs  choked  her 
voice,  and  for  several  moments  compelled 
her  to  pause.  Then  came  the  dull,  drag- 
ging despair  of  Irish  life,  succeeded  by- 
intervals  of  youthful  hope,  in  one  of 
which  she  determined,  with  the  courage 
inexperience  gave  her,  to  try  a  self-de- 
pendent hfe.  Then  followed  that  last 
fierce  interview  with  her  father,  her  journey 
to  London,  her  vain  attempts  to  become 
a  governess,  her  introduction  to  Haynes, 
and  what  ensued  in  Cecil  Street — all 
Mrs.  Staunton  knew    and  all  she   did   not 
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know  about  Mr.  Gerald ;  above  all,  every 
detail  of  her  plan  for  discharging  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  repaying,  as  it 
deserved,  his  disinterested  kindness. 

Tony  and  his  grandmother  sat  speech- 
less, enthralled  by  her  simple  eloquence. 
Suddenly  Tony  ejaculated — 

"  I  knew  yer  was  a  lady  !  Now,  didn't  I 
tell  yer,  Gran' ma  ?" 

Gran'ma  wiped  her  sympathetically  flow- 
ing eyes,  and  took  Esther's  burning  hand. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  " I  will  stand  by 
you.  I  will  stand  by  you  through  it  all. 
And  we  will  come  out  well  in  the  end, 
never  fear.     Shall  we  not,  Tony  ?  " 

"An'  yer  know  I'll  stick  to  yer,  Miss 
Esther.  Law,  how  I  should  like  to  pitch 
into    that    ole  'umbug !     But   I'll   do    all 
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yer  tell  us,  yer  know  I  will,  don't  yer  ? 
An',  I  say,"  he  added,  in  a  loud  whis- 
per, '*  when  the  play's  over,  we'll  tell 
Gran  all  about  the  other — you  know 
what  I  mean.  About  thera  he  gives  seven 
shillin's  a  week  to — you  know  ?" 

Esther  knew  well  that  he  alluded  to 
his  mother  and  sister.  They  constituted  a 
future  expense  she  had  fully  entered  in 
her  calculations.  Mrs.  Staunton  saw  Tony's 
whisper,  and  might  have  felt  hurt  at  being 
excluded  from  this  latter  confidence,  had 
she  not  been  too  much  engrossed  in  what 
she  had  previously  heard  to  heed  his 
ill-manners.  After  a  little  fidgeting  and 
coughing,  she  remarked, 

"I  must  be  frank  with  you,  my  dear. 
To   tell   you   the    truth,    what    you     con- 
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eluded  by  saying  quite  frightens  me. 
You  are  too  young  to  know  how  ter- 
rible bad  men  can  make  themselves. 
Never  believe  you  can  become  a  match 
for  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Gerald.  He's 
so  rich,  too !  Ah !  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  to  make  such  an  enemy." 

"  What  could  he  do,  Gran,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?"  replied  Tony,  with  the  loftiest 
contempt.  **  She's  got  her  engagement 
signed  all  right.  Half  the  money  down, 
too.  It's  him  who  need  be  afraid,  I  should 
say.     Where  'ud  he  get  another  Countess  ? 

"At  least,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs. 
Staunton,  "  promise  me  that  you  will  write 
to  him  instead  of  seeing  him  alone.  Trust 
not  over-much  either  to  your  own  courage 
or  his  forbearance." 
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•'  Any  way,"  Esther  answered,  in  an  ex- 
hausted voice,  "he  is  an  enemy.  I  will 
not  fail  to  be  on  my  guard,  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton. But  it  is  past  twelve,  and  I'm  so 
tired.  Tell  me  you  don't  think  I'm  such 
a  very  wicked  girl,  and  then  I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  The  best  thing  for  you,  my  dear. 
Tony,  get  Miss  Cowen  a  glass  of  wine.  I 
must  make  you  have  it,  dear,  before  you 
go.  You  must  keep  up  your  strength.  I 
am  so  sorry  you  do  not  like  stout — that's 
what  you  want.  When  I  was  young  I 
never  could  get  through  heavy  parts 
without  it,  and  I  was  stronger  than  you 
are.  Come,  tip  it  off,  dear.  Tony,  you 
have  not  half  filled  the  glass." 

"  Well,  she  never  drinks  it,  Gran'ma,  an' 
what's  the  use  o'  wastin  it?" 
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"That  will  do  very  well,  thank  you," 
said  Esther,  trying  to  swallow  a  little. 
"  Good  night,  Mrs.  Staunton,  you  are  very 
kind.     Good  night,  dear." 

She  dragged  herself  upstairs,  quickly  un- 
dressed, and  for  once  slept  soundly  the 
whole  night  through. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

/^  ERALD  had  promised  to  return  home 
by  the  early  train  next  morning. 
Half  an  hour  before  it  arrived,  Mrs.  Gerald, 
with  her  two  eldest  children,  was  at  the 
station  waiting  for  him,  although  really  it 
was  too  cold  and  misty  for  anyone  to  be 
out  without  a  serious  object. 

Not  until  every  passenger  had  alighted, 
every  carriage-door  had  been  slammed, 
and  the  engine  actually  shunted,  could 
Mrs.  Gerald  and  her  little  ones  be  per- 
suaded  that   Papa    had   not  arrived.       In 
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consequence  of  the  disappointment — doubly 
heavy  to  the  children,  toys  and  sweets 
being  Papa's  invariable  accompaniments — 
they  fretted  and  fidgeted  Mamma  all  the 
way  home.  Mrs.  Gerald  was  one  of  those 
loving  women  who  are  ridiculous  enough 
to  cling  to  the  romantic  side  of  marriage 
long  after  it  ought,  according  to  a  fashion- 
able authority,  to  have  settled  into  a  part- 
nership as  prosaic  as  a  greengrocer's. 

The  hours  for  the  remainder  of  that 
morning  seemed  to  drag  very  heavily,  and 
with  each  ring  at  the  gate  or  step  up  the 
avenue  her  heart  bounded  like  a  young 
bride's. 

Mr.  Gerald  really  had  intended  over- 
night to  start  early,  as  he  had  promised 
her ;  but  while   dressing   next    morning   it 
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suddenly  occurred  to  hira  that  there 
were  several  little  things  he  might  as 
well  do  in  town  before  starting.  Yes- 
terday's shopping  experiment  had  been 
rather  pleasant.  Besides  the  novelty  of 
the  thing,  and  the  pleasant  purpose  of 
it,  there  was  something  nice  in  driving 
dilatory  bargains  with  young  girls  behind 
counters.  Some,  by-the-by,  were  uncom- 
monly pretty.  His  purchases  were  for 
division  between  home  and  the  cottage. 
Why  not  take  a  final  peep  at  his  Count- 
ess, too,  before  leaving  her  for  five  whole 
days?  There  was,  in  fact,  no  necessity 
to  return  home  until  the  evening.  One 
heavy  day  in  the  country  would  thus 
be  knocked  off. 

About    twelve     o'clock     he     drove     to 
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Brompton ;  but  the  Countess,  according 
to  Betsy,  "  'ad  such  a  distracted  'ead- 
ache,  that  she  'oped  Mr.  Gerald  'ud  be 
pleased  to  hexcuse  er."  Rather  annoy- 
ing! He  had  anticipated  displaying  his 
gifts  to  her  himself,  fondly  picturing  her 
girlish  admiration.  She  was  always  be- 
witchingly  naive  in  her  delight  if  he 
carried  her  but  a  bunch  of  flowers  or 
a  roll  of  music.  His  presents  to-day 
being  really  exquisite  and  costly,  more- 
over, he  consequently  imagined  would 
elicit  proportionate  effusion.  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  however;  evidently  he 
must  leave  London  without  again  seeing 
her. 

Soon    after    his    cab    had     driven    off, 
Esther    went  '  downstairs.      She    saw    all 
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the  packages  lying  on  a  what-not  ;  but 
they  had  no  interest  for  her,  and  she 
sat  down,  her  back  to  them,  quietly 
darning  one  of  Mrs.  Staunton's  black 
mittens.  Soon  the  old  lady  and  Tony 
joined  her,  having  ascended  from  the 
kitchen,  where  Betsy  had  been  under- 
going a  severe  cross-examination  on  all 
Mr.  Gerald  had  said  and  looked.  In  a 
moment  Tony's  fingers  itched  to  untie 
the  parcels.  Mrs.  Staunton,  too,  wondered 
what  they  could  possibly  be,  weakl}^ 
suggesting  that  they  probably  contained 
small  etceteras  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  Countess's  "get  up."  Esther,  how- 
ever, firmly  remonstrated  against  anything 
being  touched. 

"  Look     ere,    Miss     Esther,     'ere's     one 
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only  in  its  case.  It's  only  a  bag.  Do 
let's  'ave  a  look !  Then  I  won't  bother 
you  about  anything  else.  He'll  never 
see  it's  been  touched." 

"Now  pray  be  very  careful,  Tony," 
said  Mrs.  Staunton,  standing  over  him, 
and  fidgettily  watching  his  irrepressible 
fingers. 

"  Tony,  it's  very  naughty  of  you !"  cried 
Esther.  "I  will  not  have  them  meddled 
with." 

But  the  spring  clasp  had  already  flown 
open,  and  even  she  could  not  resist  a 
glance  as  the  perfection  of  a  travelling- 
bag,  fitted  with  ivory  and  gold,  discovered 
itself. 

"  Oh,  ray !  I  never  did  see  such  a 
beauty  !     I  wonder  if  they're  real  ?" 
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"Tony,  shut  it  up,  I  say,"  reiterated 
Esther,  angrier  than  Tony  had  ever  be- 
fore seen  her — "  I  insist  upon  every 
one  of  those  thino^s  remainincr  un- 
touched." 

He  saw  that  she  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  by  a  tremendous 
effort  restrained  his  curiosity.  All  along 
Tony  had  really  felt  great  compassion 
for  Esther  ;  but  these  packages  consider- 
ably augmented  it.  It  must  be  the 
hardest  blow  of  all,  he  thought,  to  have 
to  refuse  such  splendid  presents.  He  re- 
membered, too,  how  Annie  had  cried  over 
young  Lang's  gold  brooch. 

"  Well,  there's  no  occasion  to  be  so 
waxy  with  us,  Miss  Esther.  I  ain't  'urt 
it.     It  isn't    so    much     of    a    thing,    after 
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all,"  he  added,  with  a  view  to  recon- 
cile her  to  the  sacrifice.  "  You'll  soon 
have  'caps  o'  money  to  buy  them  gim- 
cracks  with.  The  tops  wasn't  gold,  I 
know." 

''  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
what  they  are,  Tony.  Promise  me  you 
will  not  touch  those  parcels." 

"  All  right !  "  answered  Tony.  ''  I  say, 
do  you  remember  what  you  promised 
me?" 

"What  was  it?" 

"To  take  us  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery." 

"  But  see  how  it  snows." 

"So  it  does.     Bother!" 

"Never  mind — I'll  not  disappoint  you. 
Ask  Betsy  for  my  goloshes." 
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"  No,  yer  shan't  go,  Miss  Esther.  You 
might  catch  cold.  Oh  !  never  mind  ;  I'll 
find  something  to  do  with. myself." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TTTHAT  Esther  was  to  do  with  herself 
to  make  the  ensuing  five  days  en- 
durable, she  scarcely  knew.  The  details 
of  daily  life  she  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
spatching with  Irish  rapidity.  She  could 
dress — dress  well — in  twenty  minutes  ;  and 
preparations  for  a  Venetian  or  any  other 
trip  she  could  certainly  have  completed  in 
an  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Staunton,  rather  a  dawdle,  was  often 
quite  startled  by  such  energetic  quickness — 
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an  excellent  trait,  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess, in  an  actress. 

Already  every  arrangement  regarding 
the  debut  was  complete.  Other  affairs, 
thanks  to  Tony,  who  knew  town  well, 
were  easily  settled.  She  had  nothing  now 
to  do  but  to  sit  out  those  five  intermin- 
able days,  composing  her  nerves  for  the 
great  occasion.  Happily  the  longest  days 
do  end ;  and  the  dreaded  but  impatiently 
awaited  last  day  at  length  arrived.  To- 
morrow was  to  be  her  first  appearance. 

Each  inhabitant  of  the  cottage  was  in 
his  own  way  excited.  In  the  middle  of 
the  preceding  night  Mrs.  Staunton,  in 
frilled  night-cap  and  bed-gown,  called 
Tony  to  "  give  her  poor  back  a  rub." 
Not  that   her    back    ached    one   jot    more 
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than  usual,  but  shadows  of  coming  events 
made  the  old  lady  so  extremely  nervous 
both  for  herself  and  Esther,  that  at  last 
she  could  not  bear  any  longer  to  be 
awake  alone. 

Tony,  albeit  requiring  a  second  grip  of 
those  bony  fingers  to  rouse  him,  declared 
that  for  his  part  he  '^'ad  'ad  no  more 
sleep  in  'im  than  a  howl."  He  could  not 
sleep,  "  'cos  he  felt  so  jolly  glad  it  'ud 
soon  be  all  U  P  with  that  old  swell," 
Even  Betsy  remarked  confidentially,  whilst 
laying  breakfast  next  morning,  that  she 
^''ad  been  tossin'  and  turnin'  no  end." 

*'Then  that's  'cos  you  made  such  an 
out-o'-the-way  tuck  o'  red  herrin'  an'  the 
Dutch  cheese,"  said  Tony. 

*^Well,    little    chap," — she    only    called 
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him  '^  little  chap  "  when  tete-a-tete  ;  m  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Staunton  it  was  always 
"  Master  Anthony  " — "  I  did  feel  as  dry 
as  a  'ole  bone  ;  but  it  worn't  that." 

''  What  was  it,  then  ?" 

"  It  was  'avin'  so  much  on  my  mind, 
an'  yer  all  actin'  by  me  in  this  curiousest 
way." 

"Didn't  I  tell  yer  I'd  explain  it  all 
when  we  was  once  out  of  it,  Betsy  ?  You 
women  ain't  no  patience." 

Esther's  entrance  interrupted  the  dia- 
logue. How  her  night  had  passed,  those 
burning  cheeks  and  unnaturally  bright 
eyes  too  well  told.  She  took  some  un- 
usually strong  coffee  for  breakfast,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  morning  hung 
about   Mrs.    Staunton  or   Tony,  as   if  she 
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feared  above  all  things  to  be  left  alone. 
Had  she  once  heeded  the  violent  beating 
of  her  heart,  she  felt  her  resolution  might 
give  way,  and  all  her  courage  ooze  out. 

But  if  those  last  five  days  had  been 
almost  intolerable  to  her,  to  Mr.  Gerald 
they  had  proved  even  more  exasperating. 
Night  and  day  Esther  occupied  his 
thoughts.  Nothing  could  drive  the  girl 
out  of  his  mind.  His  wife's  attentions 
bored  him  to  death,  his  children's  caresses 
became  a  positive  nuisance.  He  managed 
to  conceal  his  agitation,  however,  and  be- 
haved like  the  model  of  a  charming  hus- 
band up  to  the  very  last. 

What  a  wonderful  elixir  is  anticipa- 
tion 1  That  evening,  as  he  bounded  up  the 
shrubbery-walk    of    the    cottage,    fully    an 
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hour  before  he  was  expected,  he  not  only 
looked  but  even  felt  ten  years  younger. 
To-morrow  his  piece  was  coming  out, 
with  such  an  actress  for  its  heroine,  posi- 
tively certain  to  be  a  decided  success. 
And  the  next  day  after  that  he  would  be 
en  route  for  Venice — en  route  for  Venice 
with  the  most  adorable  little  companion 
in  the  whole  world.  He  had  already 
written  to  the  hotel  at  Boulogne  that  com- 
fortable, even  luxurious  rooms  might  be 
prepared  ;  and  every  detail  of  travelling 
comfort  he  had  made  it  his  delight  to 
secure.  For  all  that  he  felt  as  much 
astonished  as  Charles  Mathews  appears  in 
"  Used  Up,"  to  find  such  a  violent  palpitation 
arising  in  his  uncommonly  well-seasoned 
heart. 
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As  he  entered  the  gate,  he  perceived 
the  hall-door  of  the  cottage  was  already 
thrown  open — for  him,  no  doubt — and 
Esthers  large  black  trunk — the  same  she 
had  brought  from  Ireland — was  standing  on 
one  side  of  the  passage  already  corded. 
"Little  darhng!"  he  said  to  himself,  "she 
is  quite  as  impatient  to  be  off  as  I  am." 
Then  he  set  his  hat  and  coat  unceremoni- 
ously down  on  the  hall-table,  but  in  doing 
so  he  brushed  off  a  letter — a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  himself.  "  And,  bless  me,  her 
handwriting  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  little 
surprise.  As  he  carelessly  broke  the  seal, 
Esther  herself  descended  the  stairs.  What 
a  violent  start  she  gave  as  she  saw 
him  !  For  a  second — only  a  second — how 
deadly  white  she  turned  ! 
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**  My  own  love,"  Gerald  cried,  meet- 
ing her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  press- 
ing both  her  hands  passionately  to  his 
lips,  and  still  retaining  them  clasped 
within  his  own.  "Is  it  not  at  least  a 
hundred  years  since  we  met  ?  But  why 
is  your  hat  on,  and  your  cloak  ?  You 
cannot  be  going  out,  my  sweet  ?  You 
received  my  letter,  didn't  you?  I  said  I 
should  be  here  about  six." 

''And  it  is  now  scarcely  five,"  replied 
Esther,  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
surprise  at  seeing  him  there  so  much 
sooner  than  he  was  expected,  to  speak 
calmly.  "  Evidently  you  have  not  read  my 
letter." 

"Your  letter? — is  this  it?"  said  Gerald, 
dropping      her     hand     and     opening      the 
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one  to  which  she  alluded.  "  Why,  my 
darling,  what  can  you  possibly  have  to 
write  to  me  about?" 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  see,"  returned  Esther,  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  pass  through  the  still  open 
hall-door. 

"  Stay — stay  !"  said  Gerald,  feeling  there 
was  something  rather  uncomfortable  in 
this  strange  reception.  *'What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  my  dear  child  ?  Is 
an3^thing  the  matter  ?  Come  in  here," 
he  added,  insisting  upon  leading  her 
into  the  breakfast-room,  "  Now  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

Esther  saw  there  [was  no  help  for  it. 
The  interview  Mrs.  Staunton  had  prudent- 
ly  counselled    her    to    avoid   by    a   letter, 
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must  be  boldly  encountered.  There  was 
no  alternative,  for  at  that  moment  she 
was  left  absolutely  alone  in  the  house. 
Mrs.  Staunton  and  Betsy  had  quitted  it 
some  minutes  before,  and  Tony  had  just 
gone  to  fetch  another  cab  for  her  and 
himself  Hence  it  was  that  the  hall  door 
happened  to  be  ajar. 

*'  Read  that  letter,"  responded  Esther, 
gradually  recovering  from  her  first  agita- 
tion, and  collecting  her  nerves. 

With  something  like  angry  impatience 
at  such  trifling,  Gerald  tore  it  open.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  met  in  this 
cavalier  manner.  He  could  not  under- 
stand it.  Esther  was  the  last  girl  in  the 
world  he  had  expected  to  indulge  in  mys- 
tification. 
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"  Why  all  this  nonsense  ?" 

"  Read  it,''  repeated   Esther,  steadily. 

With  one  hand  still  detaining  her,  with 
the  other  Gerald  raised  her  letter  to  the 
light,  and  read  it,  and  re-read  it,  and  then 
read  it  again.  Evidently  there  was  that 
within  it  which  his  eyes  could  not  believe 
— that  within  it  which  made  him,  in  his 
turn,  grow  pale  as  ashes — made  him,  in 
his  turn,  become  overpowered  with  agita- 
tion, stricken  speechless,  helpless.  For  at 
least  five  minutes  there  he  stood — a  man 
turned   to  marble.     He  could  not  speak. 

From  beneath  the  dark  shade  of  her 
hat,  Esther's  eyes  gleamed  up  at  him — two 
overpowering  electric  lights. 

"  And  since,  apparently,  you  have  no 
reply  to    make    to    that  letter,"    she    said. 
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her  voice  breaking  on  the  deadly  silence 
with  the  low,  measured  tones  of  a  fading 
bell,  "  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  bid 
you  good  evening." 

"  Made  a  fool  of,  by  God  !"  ejaculated 
Gerald,  burying  his  head  in  both  hands. 

"Which  of  us?" 

"  Oh  !  Esther,  for  God's  sake  don't  tor- 
ture me  like  this  !  Say  it  is  a  joke !  No 
— it's  impossible  ! — you  cannot  have  been 
making  a  dupe  of  me  all  this  time.  You 
do  love  me — I  know  you  do  1  For  God's 
sake,  speak  to  me  ! — say  you  never  wrote 
this !" 

"  I  certainly  did  write  it,"  said  Esther, 
calmly  watching  his  suffering  with  a  cruel 
satisfaction  she  could  not  have  believed 
herself  capable  of  experiencing. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  And— and  all  this  while  you— you 
have  been  making  use  of  me  ?" 

''Have  you  not  been  making  use  of 
me?  Are  you  not  going  to  make  use  of 
me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  You  will  play  my  '  Countess  ?'  " 

"  Certainly.  I  am  bound  to  do  that 
much  by  my  engagement  to  Mr.  Browne. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  render  it  full  jus- 
tice." 

"And  this  cheque?  Good  heavens! 
Esther,  what  do  you  mean  by  this?" 

''If  you  read  my  letter  carefully,  you 
will  perceive  that  the  cheque  which  it 
encloses  represents  to  a  farthing  the  pe- 
cuniary portion  of  our  obligation.  Mrs. 
Staunton  and  myself  felt  there  could  be 
no   impropriety   in   accepting  a  temporary 
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service  from  a  married  man  of  your  un- 
blemished character.  Your  more  delicate 
attentions,"  she  added,  with  a  slight  sar- 
castic laugh,  "  the  invitation  to  Venice,  and 
so  forth,  I  could  only  consider  another 
of  your  dramatic  attempts.  You  are 
really  not  a  bad  actor,  and,  thanks  to 
your  instruction,  it  is  possible  that,  for 
a  novice,  I  may  not  have  played  up  to 
you  so  badly.  If  the  last  scene  is  not  to 
be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned  it, 
it  is  because  really  that  sort  of  plot  has 
been  so  overdone,  and  such  a  termina- 
tion is  altogether  too  commonplace  to 
succeed.  Anyway,  you  will  allow"  my  ver- 
sion conveys  the  better  moral." 

Esther's  stroke  fell   with  crushing  force. 
The    man   of  the   world  saw  he  had  been 
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"  sold  like  a  schoolboy."  She  who  had 
charmed  him  by  her  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity had  been  a  mocking  fiend  in  mas- 
querade. The  shock,  the  affront,  was  too 
terrible,  and  he  sank  on  the  sofa  speech- 
less. The  same  sofa,  it  that  moment 
occurred  to  Esther,  upon  which  his  young 
wife  had  poured  forth  her  tears.  That 
thought  would  have  excited  her  to  trample 
still  further  on  her  prostrate  opponent, 
had  not  Tony  unceremoniously  rushed  in, 
exclaiming, 

"  Come  along.  Miss  Esther.  You'll  miss 
yer  train.  The  cab's  here,  and  Gran's 
waitin'  outside." 

"  In  that  case,  Mr.  Gerald,"  said  Esther, 
unable  to  resist  a  last  triumphant  stab, 
"  I    will  bid  you  good  evening,  and  leave 
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you  on  the  stage  you  have  arranged  for 
yourself,  to  speak  whatever  tag  you  con- 
sider most  appropriate." 

With  this  she  left  the  room,  preceded 
by  Tony,  whose  incontrollable  burst  of 
laughter  gave  the  final  aggravation  to 
Gerald's  fury.  They  then  entered  the  cab 
waiting  outside,  Esther  feeling  as  if  she 
'  had  just  beheld  the  execution  of  a  crimi- 
nal. 
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TTOU  are  a  brick  !"  exclaitued  Tony,  as 
they  drove  off.  "I  was  outside  in 
the  passage,  and  'eard  every  blessed  word  of 
it.  I'd  ave  let  yer  pitch  into  'irn  all 
night,  only  I  thought  he  was  beginnin'  to 
look  vicious.  Oh !  shivers !"  he  added, 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  wrig- 
gling with  glee,  "  I  never  see  a  feller 
so  flabbergasted  in  all  my  born  days !  " 

Esther,  whose  excitement  had  reached 
such  a  height  that  it  took  a  considerable 
time  to  subside,  said, 
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"  What  did  you  mean  about  the  train, 
and  your  grandmother  waiting?" 

"Why,  don't  yer  see?  If  he'd  known 
you  was  only  goin'  to  the  hotel,  he 
mif^^ht  have  foller'd  ;  an'  1  thousrht,  if  he 
fancied  Gran  was  outside,  it  'ud  prevent 
his  tryin'  any  hanky-panky  to  prevent  you 
comin'  away.  Now  he  don't  know  yer 
mayn't  be  goin'  miles  off." 

"  Is  my  trunk  on  the  cab  ?" 

"  Yes,  he's  got  it  all  right,"  answered 
Tony,  popping  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, to  make  doubly  sure.  "  Ain't  it 
pourin'  cats  and  dogs !  I'm  glad  Gran's 
in.  I  told  Grice  to  get  'em  tea  comfort- 
able. Betsy's  with  her,  you  know ;  still, 
I  daresay  she'll  be  worryin'  'till  we  turn 
up. 
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^'WhoisGrice?" 

"  Grice  ?  Don't  you  remember  the 
waiter  I  once  told  you  about?  It's  the 
same  hotel  Mr.  Trouville — the  gentleman 
who  got  Mam's  three  shillin's  a  week 
from  the  parish — used  to  put  up  at. 
That's  why  I  chose  it.  Old  Grice  'as 
been  one  o'  my  best  friends  ever  since, 
an'  he'll  see  they  don't  stick  it  on  too 
strong  in  the  bill." 

Tony's  allusion  to  one  whose  name  had, 
on  the  first  occasion,  filled  Esther  with 
agitated  hope,  could  add  little  to  her  ex- 
citement. It  was  still  at  its  climax.  All 
her  nervous  energy  was  collected,  and  she 
entered  the  hotel  elate  with  self-satisfac- 
tion and  renewed  confidence  in  her  own 
power.      Going    to    the    hotel    had    been 
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Mrs.  Staunton's  idea.  She  thought  that, 
after  the  debut  was  over,  she  might  pro- 
bably induce  her  former  landlady  to  re- 
let her  the  rooms  she  had  originally 
occupied  in  Shore  Street,  with  an  extra 
bedroom  for  her  pupil.  This  would  be 
a  more  economical,  and,  according  to  Tony, 
an  infinitely  more  lively  way  of  living 
than  by  "  stickin'  in  that  there  cottage  with 
all  its  finery."  The  selection  of  the  hotel 
had  been  entrusted  to  him.  It  was  what 
is  called  "  private  " — that  is  to  say,  it  had 
no  coffee-room  or  bar,  but  merely  the 
ordinary  entrance-hall  of  a  family  resi- 
dence. 

Esther  would  most  likely  have  been 
conducted  to  Mrs.  Staunton's  sitting-room 
without    encountering    a    single    stranger, 
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had  not  some  difficulty  with  the  cabman 
detained  Tony.  A  small  knot  of  American 
gentlemen  entered  while  she  stood  await- 
ing him,  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
they  would  deny  themselves,  as  they  di- 
vested themselves  of  wet  great-coats  and 
dripping  hats,  the  pleasure  of  glancing  at 
so  attractive  an  arrival.  Esther,  well  sea- 
soned to  critical  observation,  would  have 
taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  quietly 
followed  the  chambermaid  upstairs,  had 
not  Tony,  who  had  now  rejoined  her, 
suddenly  darted  from  her  side,  and  eager- 
ly seized  one  of  the  gentlemen  by  his 
hand. 

"  What,  Tony — young  radical ! — is  that 
you  ?"  exclaimed  the  handsome  young  tra- 
veller thus  assaulted.     "  Where  have   you 
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sprung  from  ?  Why,  you  are  quite  a  little 
man ! — a  little  gentleman,  I  might  almost 
say,  from  your  appearance.  Who  has 
befriended  you  now  ?  Is  it  that  hand- 
some young  lady  looking  at  us  ?" 

"  Yes.  Oh !  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you ! 
Oh !  it's  no  wonder  you  look  at  her ! 
That's  Miss  Esther  Cowen.  Isn't  she  a 
beauty  ?" 

*'  Esther  Cohen  ?  Cohen  did  you  say  ?" 
"  Yes.  Oh !  do  wait  a  moment,  sir !" 
and  Tony  bounded  back  to  Esther,  ask- 
ing her  to  tell  Gran  that  he'd  met  "  that 
gentleman,"  and  would  be  with  her  pre- 
sently. "  Look  here,  sir,"  said  Tony,  re- 
turning to  his  new  friend,  "  this  is  'er," 
and  he  dragged  an  enormous  play-bill  from 
his   pocket,  announcing   the  production  of 
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"  The  Venetian  Countess,"  and  a  new  act- 
ress. *'  It's  to-morrow,  and  won't  she  be 
glorious  !  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you, 
sir !  I've  often  talked  to  her  about  you, 
and  that  help  you  got  Mam  from  the  Mary- 
lebone  people.  Oh !  I  wish  you'd  come 
to-morrow^ !  Gran  'ull  get  you  a  first-rate 
ticket  in  the  stalls.  Do  go  !  Oh  !  I  wish 
you'd  promise !  Oh  !  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you ! 

Young  Trouville  would  have  highly 
relished  this  enthusiastic  welcome,  had  not 
his  thoughts  and  eyes  been  steadfastly 
riveted  on  Esther,  as  she  followed  a 
maid-servant  upstairs. 

"  Esther  Cohen  ?  Did  you  say  her 
name  was  Cohen,  my  lad?" 

"  Miss    Esther  Cowen.      See  here  !"  an- 
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swered  Tony,  pointing  it  out  in  immense 
letters  at  the  top  of  the  play-bill. 

"  It  cannot  be  possible ! "  ejaculated 
young  Trouville  to  himself;  but  turning 
to  his  companions,  he  asked  them  to  ex- 
cuse him  from  dinner,  and  at  once  car- 
ried off  Tony  to  his  own  private  sitting- 
room. 

Esther  found  Mrs.  Staunton,  as  Tony 
had  prophesied,  "  worryin'."  Betsy  had 
not  been  able  to  induce  her  to  take  tea 
without  the  young  people,  and  she  was 
consequently  not  a  little  peevish  with  im- 
patience and  faintness.  But  her  fretfulness 
never  lasted  long,  for  Esther  had  caught 
Tony's  way  of  managing  her.  She  listened 
with  extreme  anxiety  and  fear  to  Esther's 
account    of   Mr.  Gerald's    defeat,  occasion- 
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ally  shaking  her  head  disapprovingly,  and 
wishing  all  this  had  not  occurred  before 
the  dchut 

"Men  are  not  taught  to  have  the  con- 
trol over  themselves  that  we  have,  my 
dear,"  she  said;  "and  angry  men  are 
often  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  wild 
beasts." 

Esther's  lip  curled  scornfully.  The  in- 
terview had  convinced  her  that  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  she  could 
keep  herself  in  hand,  and  her  victory  had 
filled  her  with  self-reliance  and  conscious- 
ness of  power  to  conquer. 

"At  any  rate,  my  dear,"  continued  the 
old  lady,  observing  the  hectic  flush  still 
burning  on  Esther  s  cheek,  "  strive  to 
keep   yourself  calm  until  to-morrow.     We 
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had  better  all  go  to  bed  early;  indeed 
if  that  boy  were  here,  I  would  have  the 
boxes  carried  to  our  rooms  at  once. 
How  very  inconsiderate  he  is  to  leave  me 
all  alone  like  this !  He  is  invariably  out 
of  the  way  whenever  I  want  him." 

Esther  knew  that  to  agree  in  any  dis- 
paraging allusion  to  Tony  was  one  of 
the    few  things    Mrs.    Staunton    could    not 

o 

possibly  forgive ;  though  it  was  certainly 
true  that  her  grandson  was  always  out  of 
the  way  when  she  wanted  him,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  always  did  want  him. 

"  Shall  I  ring  and  order  the  luggage  up- 
stairs ?" 

"  Xo,  my  dear,  it  will  do  when  he 
comes.  What  can  he  be  about  all  this 
time?" 
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"  Suppose  I  unpack  my  things  at  once, 
then  I  can  assist  you,  dear  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton ?" 

*'  Thank  you,  but  I  can  manage  my- 
self. He  can't  be  much  longer  surely," 
she  replied,  preferring  Tony's  assistance 
to  anyone's. 

"Master  Anthony  won't  be  far  off 
about  supper-time,"  struck  in  Betsy,  whom 
Tony's  friend  Grice  had  been  plentifully 
regaling  in  the  kitchen,  "  an'  it's  past 
nine  now." 

"  If  he  doesn't  come  then,"  said  Es- 
ther, *'  we  will  send  the  servant  down 
for  him.  Betsy,  stay  here  until  I  return. 
Wouldn't  you  like  the  sofa  near  the 
lire  ?" 

"No,    no,    my  dear.     I'll  wait  until  he 
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comes,"  returned  the  old  lady,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  made  comfortable  with- 
out him. 

Esther  left  the  room,  feeling  it  utterly 
impossible  to  sit  quiet  any  longer.  Phy- 
sical activity  was  the  only  way  to  let  off 
her  excitement.  She  would  have  liked  to 
put  on  her  hat  and  set  out  at  full  speed 
for  a  long  walk,  but  Mrs.  Staunton  might 
have  thought  her  demented.  The  only 
work  she  could  find  to  do  was  to  drag 
about  her  big  trunk,  and  arrange  its  con- 
tents in  the  wardrobe.  Even  of  that  little 
relief  the  zealous  chambermaid  wished  to 
deprive  her.  Presently  Tony  himself 
knocked  at  her  door  and  announced 
supper. 

"  Ain't    this    a    jolly    room  ?"    he    said, 
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taking  stock  of  everything  from  the  thres- 
hold— '^  not  so  dear  either,  'cos  it's  high 
up.  Gran's  is  more,  'cos  the  stairs  tries 
her  legs  so.  Ain't  she  just  put  out  at  my 
being  away  I  She  has  gone  on,  an'  no 
mistake.     Come  along !" 

"  I'll  not  be  a  minute,  Tony.  What 
are  you  waiting  for?" 

"  Me  ? — oh — oh  !  nothink,"  answered 
Tony,  blushing  at  some  arriere  pensee. 

"You  want  something,  Tony.  Come, 
what  is  it?" 

*'No,  nothink — I  don't  want  nothink, 
'pon  honour.'' 

"  Nonsense !" 

"  I  was  only  thinkin'  you'd  better  put 
on    that    vallible    locket    of    yours,     'cos, 
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you   see,  these  hotels  is  sometimes  queer 
places." 

"Yes,  I  was  going  to  put  it  on.  You 
know  I  always  do  wear  it.  I  wasn't 
going  to  leave  it  on  the  table,  you  may 
be  sure,  Tony." 

"Oh!  it's  there,  is  it?  Here,  I'll  take 
it  down  for  you.  You  can  put  it  on 
before  the  glass  downstairs.  Come  soon, 
won't  you  ?"  and  Tony  seized  the  minia- 
ture, and  immediately  bounded  down- 
stairs with  it  to  young  Mr.  Trouville's 
room. 

By  the  time  Esther  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  Tony  had  returned  from  his  flying 
visit,  and  had  deposited  the  miniature 
safely  on    the  chimney-piece.     His  usually 
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rosy  face  was  flushed  to  positive  crimson, 
his  curls  flew  about  wilder  than  ever, 
his  eyes  twinkled  incessantly,  and  he  fidg- 
eted up  and  down  from  chair  to  chair, 
from  fireplace  to  window,  from  sitting- 
room  to  bedroom,  until  Mrs.  Staunton, 
albeit  used  to  his  restlessness,  wondered 
what  could  possibly  possess  the  child.  It 
was  some  consolation  to  Esther  to  find 
another  person  as  excited  as  she  was 
herself,  and  by  endeavouring  to  control 
Tony,  she  managed  to  disguise  her  own 
agitation. 

Mrs.  Staunton's  anxiety  for  the  import- 
ant morrow  manifested  itself  in  quite  a 
different  fashion.  Instead  of  increasing 
her  energy,  it  positively  exhausted  her, 
and,    to   use    her   own     expression,    made 
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her  feel  so  *'  shaky,"  that  she  could  scarce- 
ly totter  up  the  stairs.  But,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  Betsy,  who  assisted  in  get- 
ting her  to  bed,  popped  her  head  into  the 
sitting-room,  just  to  tell  Tony  and  Esther 
that  "  missus  was  a-sleepin'  like  a  hin- 
fant." 

"  I  ain't  a  bit  sleepy — are  you.  Miss 
Esther?"  cried  Tony,  once  more  attack- 
ing the  supper-table. 

"  No — I  wish  I  were." 

*'  Never  mind.  Don't  let's  go  to  bed  ; 
let's  sit  up  all  night.  It's  so  jolly  here  ! 
Such  a  stunning  supper,  too  ! " 

"  But  we  should  be  so  tired  to-morrow," 
replied  Esther. 

"  I  shouldn't  be — I'm  never  tired.  I 
say,  isn't  he  a  handsome  fellow  ?" 
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"Who?" 

"  Why,  that  gentleman  I  was  talking 
to." 

'*  Yes.  He  looks  like  a  young  Shake- 
speare." 

"  Suppose  he  was  to  know  where  your 
mother  was,  Miss  Esther  ?" 

*'  Tony !  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  as 
to  make  a  joke  like  that  ?"  exclaimed 
Esther,  bursting  into  tears,  for  in  truth 
she  was  quite  as  tired  out  as  Mrs. 
Staunton,  and  the  re-action  of  her  ex- 
citement was  beginning  to  come  on. 
*'  How  unkind  you  are  1  And  when 
you  know  i  want  to  keep  quiet  so 
dreadfully  until  to-morrow.  Don't  talk, 
pray — about — about  anything," 

*'  Oh,    I'm     sorry,     Miss    Esther,    dear. 
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I  didn't  mean  to  upset  you.  Look 
here,  let's  go  to  bed.  I'm  gettin'  tired, 
too.  Here's  your  candle.  There's  a  jolly 
fire  in  your  room  ;  I  ordered  it." 

''  But,  dear  boy,"  said  Esther,  softly, 
and  rather  ashamed  of  her  little  out- 
burst,  "we  must  think  of  the  bill,  re- 
member.  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  have 
a  fire  in  the  bed-room." 

"  Oh,  it's  only  once  in  a  way.  Where 
shall  we  be  this  time  to-morrow  ? 
Half-past  eleven,"  he  added,  glancing  at 
the  French  clock  on  the  mantel-piece, 
"the  last  act  'uU  just  be  over,  the  roof 
cracking  with  applause,  and  you'll  be 
smothered  in  'buckets.'  There's  some- 
thing to  go  to  bed  and  dream  about,  if  you 
like !" 
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"  Good  night,  dear,"  said  Esther,  tak- 
ing the  candle  he  had  just  lighted,  her 
heart  too  full  to  speak  more. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
M.  GERALD  had  often  yearned  for  a 

IVI 

^^^  perfectly  new  sensation  ;  and  on  Es- 
ther's departure  from  the  Cottage,  escorted 
by  Tony,  his  yearnings  were  more  than 
gratified.  Passion,  disappointed  of  its  most 
blissful  expectancy,  raged  within  him  like 
hell-fire.  He  at  first  shook  and  trem- 
bled like  a  child,  then  fairly  broke 
down  and  sobbed  like  a  woman.  After 
some  moments  he  rose  from  the  couch 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  took  his 
hat   from    the    hall-table,    and   went    out 
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to  the  garden-gate ;  but  no  misery  save 
a  woman's  could  make  any  human  be- 
ing face  insensibly  the  piercing  north- 
easter that  drove  the  deluging  hail  right 
into  his  teeth.  With  a  savage  curse 
upon  it  he  went  in  again,  ringing 
violently  for  Betsy  to  fetch  him  a  cab. 
Before  long,  however,  he  perceived  that 
he  was  left  entirely  alone,  in  sole  pos- 
session of  his  cottage.  Bewildered  with 
his  discomfiture,  he  seized  the  lamp, 
and  by  its  dim  flickering  light  surveyed 
each  cold  deserted  chamber ;  then  he 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  there  to 
detail  each  abandoned  elegancy  that  he 
himself  had  so  carefully  selected.  Yes ! 
there  he  perceived  them  all,  even  to  his 
very  last   gifts,    still  remaining  exactly  on 
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the  same  spot  as  he  had  placed  them, 
unopened,  untouched.  There  were  his 
luxuriously-bound  volumes,  among  which 
were  several  French  authors  and  a  fine 
edition  of  Byron,  by  way  of  moral  aids. 
Each  one  of  his  gifts  lay  there  unvalued 
in  contemptuous  disorder.  Even  the  little 
fan  so  choicely  painted  with  Cupids — one 
that  he  had  chosen  from  out  a  hun- 
dred, so  light  and  buoyant,  and  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  enervating  heat 
of  a  Mediterranean  climate — lay  crushed  by 
his  own  foot.  The  rare  flowers,  too, 
that  he  had  carried  all  the  way  from 
his  own  hothouse  in  the  country,  and  in 
his  own  hands,  lest  some  clumsy  rail- 
way guard  or  the  train's  jolting  should 
disturb   any   delicate  blossom.     Oh  !  what 
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a  return  for  all  this  forethought,  this 
carefulness,  this  delicacy,  this  real  earn- 
est love  !  For  such  a  return  he  had 
snatched  her  from  those  dingy,  wretched 
rooms  in  Cecil  Street,  and  tended 
her,  when  stricken  down  by  fever,  like 
the  fondest  of  fathers !  For  this  he 
had  taught  and  trained  her  in  each 
line,  and  in  each  word  of  his  drama. 
For  this  he  had  taken  such  time  and 
pains  to  arrange  the  little  cottage.  And 
then  Gerald  caught  sight  of  her  favourite 
low  chair,  by  the  side  of  which  how 
often  he  had  stood,  and  even  kneeled, 
rapt  in  her  beauty,  pressing  her  rosy  white 
hand,  or  kissing,  unobserved,  the  soft  waves 
of  her  dark  ringlets,  as  they  floated  across 
the   cushion    at    her    back,    and    picturing 
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to  himself  every  bliss  the  heart  of  man 
could  conceive. 

It  was  too  cruel,  and  Hinging  himself 
again  on  the  couch,  he  groaned  in  an 
agony  of  mortification.  Then  he  rose, 
and   once   more   went   as  far  as  the  gate. 

"  What   a   d d   night    it   was  I  "       No 

chance  of  a  cab,  or  even  a  passer-by. 
He  had  no  umbrella,  either,  and,  with 
all  his  suffering,  Gerald  was  certainly  not 
the  man  to  catch  cold  for  nothing,  and 
he  still  retained  sufficient  consideration 
for  himself  to  prefer  bivouacking  inside  a 
comfortable  room  to  venturing  upon  a 
three-miles'  walk  in  such  weather.  He 
therefore  went  in  again,  stirred  the  dying 
fire  ferociously,  and  threw  upon  it  the  few 
coals  and  cinders  he  could  find  in  the  hearth. 
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As  his  feet  grew  colder  his  feelings  be- 
came somewhat  less  sentimental.  His  re- 
flections on  Esther's  beauty  gave  place 
to  natural  indignation  at  her  base  ingrati- 
tude ;  and,  as  the  hail  dashed  against  the 
window-panes,  pelting  harder  and  harder, 
positive  anger  succeeded,  until,  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  what  with  the 
lamp  failing,  the  coldness  of  the  night, 
and  the  drenching  it  was  evident  he  must 
encounter  sooner  or  later,  he  was  ex- 
asperated to  a  frenzy,  and  swore,  by 
every  gentlemanly  oath  in  his  vocabulary, 
and  perhaps  a  few  more  that  were  not  quite 
gentlemanly,  that,  cost  what  it  might,  he 
would  be  revenged  on  the  young  lady  who 
was  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  discomfort. 
"Made    an   ass  of,  duped,  sold  by  such 
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an  artful  little  devil,  and  without  punishing 
her  !  No,  not  if  it  cost  him  his  soul !  To- 
morrow she  would  appear,  take  all  London 
by  storm,  take  the  first  step  to  fame  and  to 
a  fortune  of  his  building  !  By  heavens,  no ! 
She  should  be  hissed  off  the  stage,  if 
.he  paid  a  thousand  pounds  for  it.  What 
did  it  matter  to  him  what  became  of  his 
drama  without  her?  Damn  his  drama — • 
damn  her — damn  everything  !" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

rpHERE  are,  fortunately,  still  a  few  pro- 
fessions open  to  the  numerous  class 
without  money,  without  reputation  or  re- 
ference, without  any  special  ability  or 
qualification  whatever.  A  desk,  a  set  of 
office-books,  and  "  Barnumism,"  are  all  the 
stock  generally  required  for  an  agency 
business  of  any  sort.  It  certainly  was  all 
the  stock-in-trade  with  which  Mr.  Haynes 
had  started  as  a  theatrical  agent  in  Bow 
Street.  Inconsiderable  as  it  was,  however, 
it   had    sufficed   to    raise   sufficient   capital 
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to  enable    him    to  make    a  theatrical  gen- 
tleman's   appearance,    and     to     keep    him 
and  his  family    "going"   for    five    or    six 
years.     A   comfortable   livelihood   it  could 
scarcely  be    considered,  for    although    oc- 
casionally    a     successful     dramatic    genius 
drifted    into   his  clutches,  generally   speak- 
ing  the   walking    "  gents,"    leading   ladies, 
and   supernumeraries,    who,    by    his   assist- 
ance,   were   delivered   over   to   not   unfre- 
quently   insolvent  managers,   were   far  too 
needy   a   class   to   yield    him    much    profit 
from    the    engagements    he    procured    for 
them.     Novices,  amateurs,  and  other  inex- 
perienced  people,    made     his  most    profit- 
able clients.     They  paid  for  the  advertise- 
ments through  which  he    had  created  and 
kept    going    his    business;    for    though    the 
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advertisements  were  ostensibly  to  procure 
his  clients  lucrative  employment,  the  only 
"displayed"  part  of  them  was  that  in 
which  the  name  and  address  of  their 
"sole  dramatic  agent"  appeared.  They 
paid  him  also  for  their  country  engage- 
ments. The  managers,  too,  paid  him  for 
their  green  troupe ;  and  even  if  those 
managers  were  insolvent,  as  they  not  un- 
frequently  happened  to  be,  Mr.  Haynes, 
in  no  way  responsible,  obligingly  looked 
out  fresh  engagements,  and  fresh  fees,  and 
fresh  managers. 

The  performances  organised  by  charit- 
able amateurs  for  benevolent  objects  were 
his  best  game,  on  the  whole.  They  yielded 
prolifically  somewhat  in  the  ratio  of  ten 
pounds    to   the    charity,    and   fifty    to   the 
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managing  agent.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these 
ways  and  means,  when  Gerald  and  Miss 
Co  wen  had  turned  up,  Mr.  Haynes  was 
at  his  last  push.  He  had  borrowed  money 
at  exorbitant  interest  from  certain  saving 
ticket-takers.  A  publican  or  two  had  lent 
him  small  sums  at  higher  rates  still ;  he 
had  even  insured  his  life  for  some  such 
pecuniary  purpose,  and  had  been  either 
"  obliged,''  or  "  treated  shabbily,"  by  every 
individual  on  his  books.  In  short,  he  had 
been  borrowing,  or  trying  to  borrow,  more 
or  less,  ever  since  he  started  his  busi- 
ness. 

When  he  found  Miss  Cowen,  he  be- 
lieved things  were  at  last  going  to  take 
the  long-expected  turn.  Her  fifty  pounds 
would   have    appeased    his    creditors  for  a 
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time,  at  least ;  and  no  end  of  good 
things  were  to  be  got  out  of  such  a 
trump  card  as  he  felt  convinced  she  must 
eventually  prove.  He  believed,  moreover, 
til  ere  was  something  to  be  done  with  Mr. 
Gerald. 

But  now  all  this  had  failed.  Business 
cfrew  duller  and  duller,  debts  more  and 
more  pressing  and  ever  increasing — car 
il  fallait  vivre.  His  spite  against  Mr. 
Gerald  was  consequently  unbounded.  He 
had  snatched  from  him  his  only  hope 
of  salvation — insolvency  and  ruin  stared 
hitn  in  the  face,  and  all  through  that 
"swell"  The  day  that  Esther's  first  ap- 
pearance was  to  be  made,  he  had  been 
absolutely  reduced  to  borrow  a  shilling 
from    his  clerk     to    pay   for    his   breakfast 
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from  a  neighbouring  cofFee-shop,  where  his 
credit  was  utterly  extinct.  A  cab  drew 
up  at  the  door  whilst  he  awaited  the 
repast.  Business  hopes  for  a  second  re- 
vived ;  but  the  vehicle  only  contained  Miss 
Foster.  The  little  woman  was  evidently 
in  the  extremest  flurry.  "  Not  much  to 
be  got  out  of  her,  "  Mr.  Haynes  thought, 
and  therefore  did  not  hurry  to  help  her 
out.  Still,  cabs  at  the  door  had  a  busi- 
ness look  about  them,  and,  after  all,  some- 
thing might  turn  up  at  any  hour  to 
keep  him  going  yet.  He  had  often  been 
in  as  low  water  before,  and  had  kept  up 
his  pluck  m  spite  of  it.  Nevertheless 
there  was  something  particularly  trying 
in  the  thought  that  Mr.  Gerald's  piece  was 
coming  out   that  very  evening,   and  not  a 
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scrap  of  picking  to  be  made  out  of  it 
by  himself.  If  by  punching  the  author's 
head  Haynes  could  have  damned  his 
play,  he  would  in  all  probability,  in 
spite  of  his  comparatively  deficient  stature, 
have  dared  the  deed ;  and  surely  to 
be  '*  chiselled  out  of"  that  girl,  worth 
a  Jew's  eye  to  any  agent,  in  such  an 
ofF-hand,  lordly  way,  was  more  than 
enough  to  sour  any  little  man.  Some 
people  tliought  Haynes  vastly  clever  not 
to  have  been  compelled  to  shut  up  shop 
long  ago,  but  his  having  nothing  was 
his  greatest  help.  It  was  not  worth  any 
of  his  creditors'  while  to  bring  actions 
against  him,  and  they  knew  that  their 
only  chance  of  recovering  any  of  the  small 
amounts  due  to  them  was  to  assist  in  keep- 
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ing  him  on  his  legs.  Moreover,  they  all 
believed  the  little  man  would  have  been 
honest  if  his  circumstances  had  been  less 
unfavourable. 

But  to  return  to  the  lady  so  impa- 
tiently waiting  in  the  cab.  Under  the 
supposition  that  his  influence  with  Gerald 
was  sufficient  to  procure  her  an  engage- 
ment to  take  the  leading  part  in  the  new 
piece,  Miss  Foster  had  once  given  Haynes  a 
live-pound  note,  and  if  ever  poor  man 
had  been  bullied  by  a  lady's  importun- 
ity Haynes  was  that  man.  Rather  than 
encounter  little  Miss  Foster  he  would 
have  slunk  out  of  the  office,  and  even 
missed  his  breakfast,  but  his  assistant, 
a  wretched  defrauded  boy-clerk,  who 
stuck   to   the   firm   vainly   hoping   his   ar- 
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rears  might  one  day  be  paid,  had  not 
yet  returned  from  the  coiFee-shop.  After 
hesitating  like  a  sneak  for  some  moments,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  Haynes  that,  after  all, 
there  must  be  somethino;  unusual  to  brines 
Miss  Foster  out  so  early  in  the  morning. 
But  if  she  came  to  bully  him  again 
about  "  that  paltry  fiver,"  he  now  once 
for  all  made  up  his  mind  not  to  stand 
it  any  longer.  Hope,  however,  sprang 
eternal  in  the  little  agent's  breast,  and 
this  time  with  good  reason. 

"What  a  time  you  do  keep  one  wait- 
ing, Mr.  Haynes !"  Miss  Foster  said,  as 
he  opened  the  door.  "  Here,  help  me 
out ;  I've  something  very  particular  to  say 
to  you. 

'*So  I  suppose   from    your   turning   out 
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SO  early.  I'm  sorry  you've  had  to 
wait,  but  I've  just  had  a  London  mana- 
ger bothering  me  about  his  pantomime. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Christ- 
mas.'' 

"  I  hardly  know  yet,"  said  Miss  Fos- 
ter, evidently  out  of  breath  with  ex- 
citement ;  "  a  good  deal  depends  upon 
this  very  night — but  don't  keep  me  stand- 
ing here.  Let's  go  upstairs." 
"  Shall  I  send  away  the  cab?" 
'^  No.  Tell  him  it's  by  the  hour  I've  en- 
gaged him,  for  I  scarcely  know  where  I 
mayn't  have  to  go." 

They  went  up  to  the  office  ;  and  Miss 
Foster  sat  down  flurriedly  on  the  old 
horsehair  chair,  by  the  greasy  table,  on 
which     play-bills,     prints,      and     unsigned 
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tickets  for  unheard-of  benefits,  lay  dirty  and 
disordered. 

"First  of  all,"  she  said,  in  an  un- 
usually energetic  voice,  "  who  on  earth 
do  you  think  has  been  to  my  house  this 
morning  ?" 

"The  milkman?" 

"  No  ;  now,  do  be  serious.  I'll  tell  you 
— no  other  person  than  Mr.  Gerald  him- 
self He  came  before  nine,  and  actually 
waited  until  I  got  up." 

"  The  devil  he  did  ! — and  what's  up  ?" 

"  He  looked  worried  to  death.  He's 
evidently  in  a  fearful  state  about  that 
girl." 

"  Is  she  ill  ?" 

"  No,  it's  not  that ;  but  it  appears 
she's   lately   been    subject   to   nervous    at- 
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tacks,  and  some  people  have  threatened 
to  hiss  her.  If  only  anything  like  that 
should  happen,  he  says  he's  certain  her 
nerves  would  go,  and  his  piece  be 
floored.  He's  in  an  awful  funk,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  he  came  to  me  to  know 
if,  in  case  of  such  a  catastrophe,  I  could 
take  the  part.  He's  come  to  his  senses 
at  last,  you  see.  I  know  he's  as  furi- 
ous as  ever  he  can  be  that  I  wasn't 
engaged  all  along.  I  believe  that  old 
beast,  Mrs.  Staunton,  did  me  out  of 
it.  You  know,  she's  been  living  with 
Cowen." 

'*  Yes,  confound  her !"  muttered  Haynes. 
"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  in 
the  affair?" 

"  Everything.     Look  here,  if  I  play  that 
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part  to-night,  I'll  give  you  twenty  pounds, 
and  let  you  off  that  five  you  owe  me  be- 
sides. You  can  make  me  do  it,  if  you 
like.  You  say  the  old  w^oman  and  she 
took  you  in  pretty  well  ;  now  you  can 
help  me,  and  help  yourself,  and  turn  the 
tables  on  them,  if  you  like." 

"  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  turning  the 
tables,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Haynes,  feeling, 
for  all  that,  he  would  give  his  head  to 
punish  Gerald;  "but  I  don't  object  to 
your  giving  me  twenty  pounds,  my  dear 
young  lady,  whenever  you  feel  so  dis- 
posed." 

"  Then  will  you  solemnly  swear  to  do 
what  I  want  ?" 

"  If  it's  not  against  my  conscience," 
replied    Haynes,    who    had    not    failed    to 
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divine  the  young  lady's  little  game    from 
the  beginning. 

"As  it  can t  hurt  you,   I  don't  suppose 

it    IS. 

"  Out  with  it,  then,  my  dear.  I  was  al- 
ways ready  to  do  you  a  good  turn,  though 
you've  been  so  confoundedly  hard  on  me 
about  a  paltry  pound  or  two." 

"  So  I  have,  but  I'll  make  it  up — see  if 
I  don't!" 

"  Well,  what  am  1  to  do  ?" 

"  Swear  you'll  never  breathe  it  to  a 
soul." 

"  All  right — go  on." 

"  On  vour  oath  ?" 

"'Pon  oath.     Come,  go  on." 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?" 

"Not  the  shadow  of  an  idea." 
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"Why,  you  must  have  turned  as  green 
as  Mr.  Gerald  himself.  Isn't  it  obvious 
what's  to  be  done?  Why,  get  the  little 
fool  well  hissed,  to  be  sure.  She'll  break 
down ;  I  shall  take  her  part — I  know  every 
word  of  it.  I  can  wear  all  her  things, 
except  the  first  dress,  and  I've  a  splendid 
velvet  just  the  thing  for  it.  She'll  never 
recover  the  break-down  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance, and  I  shall  be  engaged  for  next 
season.  You  must  know  heaps  of  men 
who'll  hiss,  if  you  give  'em  tickets.  I'll 
send  two  or  three  people  to  get  half  a 
dozen  pit  tickets  each.  My  cabman  shall 
get  some  for  the  gallery.  You  can  send 
in  three  or  four  dozen.  I'll  stand  no 
end  of  beer  for  them  befi)re  they  come 
in,  and   we'll   promise   them    a    couple    of 
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shillings  a-piece  when  they've  done  it. 
Only  we  must  be  careful  how  we  man- 
age it.  Have  the  seats  and  all  well- 
arranged,  and — and  Angelina  Foster  will 
be  the  original  Idora  after  all." 

'*  But,  my  good  young  lady,  have  you 
counted  the  cost?"  said  Haynes,  with  a 
disapproving  shake  of  the  head. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  pay  fifty  pounds !" 
cried  the  excited  little  woman. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  /  care,"  answered 
Haynes.  "  Don't  you  know,  my  dear, 
that  if  I  were  to  lend  a  hand  in  such 
an  affair  as  this,  it  'ud  absolutely  ruin 
my  business,  and  my  reputation  besides. 
No,  I'll  be  shot  if  I  dare  undertake  any 
such  thing.  Miss  Foster." 

"Oh  !  pack  o'  nonsense,"  ejaculated  the 
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lady,  in  considerable  terror.  "  Who  can 
possibly  know  anything  about  it,  if  we 
manage  properly  ?  You  must  do  it.  You'll 
make  me  your  friend  for  life.  Come,  I'll 
give  you  twenty-tive  pounds.  Pay  before- 
hand." 

"Xo.  It's  not  worth  my  while  to  mix 
myself  up  in  any  such  affair.  Why,  any- 
body 'ud  give  me  thirty  pounds  for  such 
an  opening  as  that.  Mora's  a  part  every 
one  'ud  be  mad  after — let  alone  its  being 
the  new  drama." 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  handsome  tip 
besides,  when  the  engagement's  signed. 
You  don't  think  I'd  behave  mean  now,  do 
you  f 

"  No.  But  promises  ain't  equal  to 
promissory  notes,  you  must  allow.     Come, 
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I  don't  mind  running  some  risk  to  serve 
you.  I  always  wanted  you  to  have  got 
the  engagement,  or  I  shouldn't  have  taken 
that  five  pounds,  every  penny  of  which, 
mark  you,  it  cost  me  in  running  after 
Mr.  G.  on  your  account.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  for  you,  now.  You  give 
me  twenty  down,  ten  to  pay  the  men's 
expenses,  and  a  bill  for  another  twenty  at 
six  weeks  hence.  The  engagement  'ull  be 
signed  by  then,  and  for  all  my  trouble, 
and  all  my  anxiety  and  risk,  you  won't 
have  given  me  a  fortnight's  salary.  Come, 
that's  a  liberal   offer,   I   think    even  you'll 


agree. 


"Liberal  offer!  It's  fifty  pounds — that's 
what  it  amounts  to.  And  suppose  I  don't 
get  the  engagement  after  all?" 

VOL.  in.  N 
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"  You  told  me  there  couldn't  be  a  doubt 
of  it." 

*^No  more  there  can,  if  little  Cowen's 
so  nervous ;  and  he'd  never  have  been 
in  such  a  such  a  state  of  anxiety  if  she 
hadn't  been.  Law !  I  should  'ave  broke 
down  myself  if  I'd  been  hissed  the  first 
night  I  trod  the  boards.  After  making 
so  sure  of  success,  too,  as  she  must  do 
after  her  last  rehearsal.  Well,  I  should 
say  it  'ud  want  a  brass  woman  to  stand 
such  a  sudden  change  in  the  audience. 
She'll  break  down,  sure  enough,  and  I 
shall  do  the  Countess." 

"  But  who'll  take  your  part  in  the  after- 
piece  ? 

"  Oh !  I  can  do  both,  to  be  sure.  It's 
only    two    scenes,    I    and    Flexmore,    and 
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he's  all  the  first  to  himself, — chiefly  dancing, 
you  know." 

*'  Well,  there's  not  much  time  to  be  lost, 
anyhow." 

"No,  that  there  ain't.  Will  you  take 
the  twenty?" 

"  Yes,  down." 

"And  to  include  all?" 

"No,  I  really  can't.  It  wouldn't  be  any- 
thing like  worth  my  while." 

"Well,  if  I  give  you  the  ten  towards 
the  men  too  ?  It  will  cost  me  five  at  least 
to  circulate  my  tickets." 

"  No.        Really     I've     said     the     very 

lowest  figure.      Twenty   down   for  myself, 

ten   for    the    men,  and    your  note-of-hand 

for  twenty  afterwards." 

"  Only  providing  I  get  the  engagement  ?" 

N  2 
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"  You  said  you  were  sure  of  it." 
"  Soj  of  course  I  suppose  I  am." 
"  Then  why  complicate  the  affair  ?" 
"  What  a  Jew  you  are,  Haynes  !" 
"  There's  no  time  to  be  lost." 
"  Then   I   suppose    you    must   victimise 
me.     Here's   your   note,"   she    said,    open- 
ing  a   velvet   bag   in    which   she  had  pre- 
pared  a  stock   of  money.       "  Give   me   a 
receipt.     I'll  pay  you  for  the  men  to-mor- 


row." 


"  Better  settle  all  now,  and  have  done 
with  it." 

''  But  suppose  you  don't  get  the  men, 
after  all  ?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  me  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not,  but  I  can't  pay  you 
till   to-morrow.      I   haven't   got    so    much 
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by    me,     and    there's    no    time     to    bor- 
row." 

"  Very  v/ell  ;  you  women  must  always 
have  your  own  way,  I  suppose,"  Haynes 
answered,  gqod-humouredly ;  and  he  pock- 
eted the  money  with  an  indifference 
quite  masterly,  considering  the  agitation 
within  him  was  every  whit  as  intense 
as  that  of  his  visitor. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  parted, 
mutually  cautioning,  flattering,  and  mis- 
trusting each  other,  but  for  once  worthy 
of  mutual  confidence  ;  for,  if  Miss  Fos- 
ter longed  for  the  glory  of  playing  the 
"  Venetian  Countess,"  and  triumphing 
over  a  detested  rival,  Haynes,  on  his 
part,  was  no  less  anxious,  for  Mr. 
Gerald's   sake,    to   ruin   the    production  it- 
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self — a  result  he  considered  all  but  in- 
evitable, if  the  leading  business  fell  to 
one  so  utterly  uncalculated  to  do  it  justice 
as  his  fair  client.  He  set  to  work  with 
right  good  will  and  without  a  moment's 
delay,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing men  to  answer  his  purpose.  Miss 
Foster,  too,  went  about  like  one  inspired, 
brimming  with  impatience,  anxiety  and 
hope. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


HILE     this     dark     conspiracy    was 
brewing,    its    intended   victim    was 


enjoying  an  unusually  lengthened  repose, 
for  the  next  morning  was  so  very  dark, 
and  everything  was  so  quiet — her  bed- 
room being  at  the  back  of  the  house — 
that  when  Esther  awoke  she  concluded 
it  could  not  possibly  be  more  than 
seven  o'clock  at  the  latest.  To  her 
great  surprise  Betsy  entered  with  a 
breakfast    tray,     evidently     much   amused 
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to  think  that  her  young  mistress  had 
slept  without  waking  until  mid-day. 

^'  I  thought  I'd  best  come  in  at  last/' 
the  girl  said,  "  'cos  somethin'  might  be 
up,  like  when  you  was  bad  in  Cecil 
Street.  Ah !  I  never  thought  you'd  get 
over  that." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Staunton  up?" 

"  Up  ?  Lor'  bless  you  !  Been  up 
these  three  hours.  She  come  in  and 
looked  at  you  twice  ;  only  yer  was  so 
sound  she  said  it  'ud  be  a  pity  to  dis- 
turve  yer.  Master  Anthony,  too,  he's 
been  as  busy  as  busy.  He's  been  to 
the  theayter  to  see  the  fire  lighted  al- 
ready in  your  dressin'-room,  to  take  the 
chill  well  off,  for  it's  perishin'  cold  to- 
day.    He's   made   Mr.    Grice   give   him    a 
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bottle  of  wiae  and  some  biscuits  to  put 
ready  on  the  table,  to  keep  up  your 
pluck,  Miss,  he  says.  He's — but  there  ! 
there's  no  sayin'  what  that  little  chap 
ain't  been  an'  thought  on.  What  an  'ead 
he  'as  got !" 

Whilst  making  these  and  similar  re- 
marks, Betsy  rekindled  the  fire,  and  Es- 
ther ate  with  excellent  appetite  the  un- 
usually sumptuous  breakfast  Tony  had 
himself  seen  arranged  upon  the  tray. 
Before  she  was  quite  dressed,  Mrs. 
Staunton  came  in.  She  had  not  yet 
lost  the  professional  knack  of  working 
herself  up  to  the  occasion.  Over-night 
she  could  afford  to  give  way  comfortably 
to  nerves  and  fatigue,  but  now  the  time 
approached    in     which     her    pupil     might 
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need  encouragement  and  assistance,  she 
rose  to  the  necessity,  and  vivaciously 
superintended  the  completion  of  every 
toilet  preparation. 

"Now,  my  dear,  I  think  we  are  quite 
ready.  Can  there  be  anything  forgot- 
ten ?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  Esther  answered, 
after  reflection.  "The  gold  comb  for 
my  hair — is  that  there  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  put  it  in  the  box  with  the 
Roman  pearls  and  the  girdle." 

"  Oh  !  there's  the  white  lace  round  the 
square  body.     I  must  tack  that  in." 

"  So  there  is.  It  would  never  have 
done  to  forget  that.  Now,  is  there  any- 
thing else?" 

"Nothing  that  I  can  think  of." 
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"  If  there  should  be,  Tony  will  re- 
member it.  Now,  my  dear,  we  must 
just  go  through  that  last  business,  and 
practise  the  fall  once  or  twice.  Don't 
forget  that  pause  I  told  you  of.  By- 
the-by,  I  have  ordered  dinner  at  four." 

"  What  tinae  must  we  be  at  the 
theatre  ?" 

"  About  six.  You  are  looking  quite 
yourself  to-day,  my  dear.  We  shall  be 
all  right.  It  could  not  be  better,  remem- 
ber that." 

"  I  shall  remember  nothing  but  what 
you  have  taught  me,  Mrs.  Staunton,  dear," 
replied  Esther,  putting  a  chair  or  two 
out  of  the  way.  "  I'd  better  rehearse 
those  bits  up  here  ;  the  people  about  the 
hotel  will  not  hear  me  then." 
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"  Now  for  it,  then !  Wait  a  moment. 
Show  me  the  place,  ray  dear." 

"  Here  it  is." 

For  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
the  two  ladies  remained  in  the  bedroom 
putting  the  final  touch  to  each  delicate 
point.  Esther's  long  rest  had  quite  re- 
stored the  freshness  of  her  voice,  and  it 
sounded  as  clear  as  the  notes  of  a  har- 
monica. There  was  nothing  now  to  do 
but  dine,  take  a  short  rest,  and  repair  to 
the  field  of  action. 

By  reaching  the  theatre  early,  Mrs. 
Staunton  knew  Esther  would  be  spared 
the  annoyance  of  those  indiscreet  com- 
pliments many  a  good-natured  person 
would  intend  for  encouragement.  At 
Esther's  particular  request,  however,  Tony 
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was  admitted  to  the  dressing-room,  and 
Betsy  allowed  a  peep  at  the  beautiful 
dresses  before  going  to  her  place  in  the 
front  row  of  the  pit.  It  made  Esther 
laugh  to  hear  her  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  rapture  at  the  "  Countess's "  grand 
appearance,  and  her  assurances  that  "  if 
the  Prince  o'  Wales  hisself  was  there, 
he  couldn't  'elp  fallin'  in  love  with  her." 
Then  the  stage-manager  came  to  the  door, 
and  asked  if  they  were  nearly  ready,  and 
old  Barsett  wanted  to  know  "  if  either 
Mrs.  Staunton  or  the  '  Countess '  would 
have  anything," — ''  anything  "  meaning,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  bottle  of  stout 
he  carried  in  his  hand.  Then  the  comic 
gentleman,  Mr.  Flexmore,  thrust  his  mar- 
vellously flexible  nose  in  through  the  chink 
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of  the  door,  and  made  Esther  laugh  again. 
Then  Miss  Foster  knocked,  and  Mrs. 
Staunton  weakly  allowed  her  to  enter, 
and  Esther  took  graciously  some  of  her 
most  fulsome  flatteries.  Then  once,  too, 
Esther  fancied  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Gerald  himself,  and  she  shuddered  ; 
whereon  Tony  said  the  draught  from  the 
door  was  giving  her  cold,  and  banged  it 
right  in  Miss  Foster's  simpering  face. 
Then  sounded  the  orchestra  bell,  and  one 
by  one  the  musicians  straggled  in,  each, 
after  he  had  taken  his  place,  casting  his 
eyes  round  the  well-filling  house,  while 
wiping  and  tuning  his  instrument.  Then 
rap,  rap,  rap  went  the  important  wand  of 
the  conductor.  One,  two,  three — one, 
two,    three,    went    each    musician's    mind ; 
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and  now  began  the  overture.  Mrs. 
Staunton  and  Esther  stood  motionless  in 
the  wing.  The  curtain  rolls  slowly  up  ;  the 
gondola  is  pushed  on  from  behind,  Beau- 
mont standing  in  it,  looking  as  hand- 
some as  an  Italian  Prince  should  look. 
Capital  reception  !  And  now  the  debutante 
as  Idora. 

Dead  silence  followed.  Never  had  first 
appearance  so  thrilled  an  audience.  All 
held  their  breath.  The  sweet  low  tones 
of  her  voice  fell  on  their  ears  like  the 
murmur  of  a  Roman  fountain  on  a  sultry 
night.  Her  graceful  gesture,  the  delicate 
play  of  her  splendid  features,  the  emotion 
which,  without  detracting  from  the  sweet 
repose  of  her  exquisite  limbs,  vibrated 
through  each  fibre.     Never  were  eyes   or 
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ears  of   audience    so  entranced.      Plaudits 
almost  deafening  succeeded,  and 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Mrs.  Staunton 
and  the  manager  simultaneously.  ^'What 
was  that — and  that — and  that — and " 

Surprise  took  away  their  words,  for, 
mingling  with,  combating,  nay,  overpower- 
ing the  applause,  came  hisses — not  one 
or  two  or  a  dozen,  but  in  a  chorus  of 
fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred.  No  turning 
him  out — no  turning  them  out  !  Cheers, 
hisses,  cries  of  order,  more  hisses,  and  gene- 
ral confusion.  Esther  alone  stood  erect  and 
motionless  before  them,  her  eyes  dilating 
with  a  supernatural  glare,  their  rays  burning 
direct  into  the  soul  of  Mr.  Gerald.  Yes, 
there  she  beheld  him,  right  in  front ; 
and  one  glance   of   the    deadly  hatred    in 
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his  face  explained  it  all.  But  the  scorn 
of  that  one  glance  pierced  him  to  the 
quick ;  it  overpowered  him — he  suffocated, 
and  gasping  for  air,  with  a  violent  effort 
he  seized  his  hat,  rushed  from  the  house, 
and  tore  down  the  Strand  like  a  maniac. 
With  her  enemy's  disappearance  fled  the 
young  actress's  power  of  self-control.  The 
stage,  the  footlights,  the  audience,  all 
seemed  to  approach,  blending  in  one 
thick  purple  mist ;  then  they  dissolved 
again  to  their  respective  positions;  then  they 
advanced  and  closed  once  more  in  a  still 
thicker  cloud  ;  and  then — a  strong  arm 
caught  her,  and  Esther  saw,  heard,  felt, 
knew  nothing  more. 

The  curtain  fell.     The  audience's  excite- 
ment waxed    furious.     One   member   after 

VOL.  III.  O 
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another  of  the  distracted  company  rushed 
out  in  search  of  the  author,  upon  whose 
personal  supervision  so  much  depended. 
But  the  public  would  not  wait.  Every 
one  rose ;  the  pit  seemed  angry  ;  an  ex- 
planation was  uproariously  demanded.  Be- 
hind the  scenes  hurried  and  excited 
consultations  took  place.  Mr.  Haynes  had 
the  only  cool  head  there,  and  offered  the 
only  practical  suggestions.  In  the  desper- 
ation of  the  moment  they  were  accepted, 
and  Miss  Foster,  after  much  show  of  re- 
luctance, finally  allowed  herself  to  be  be- 
sought, coaxed,  flattered,  and  bribed  into 
lending  the  assistance  she  alone  could 
give. 

Once    more    the    curtain  rolled    up,  and 
Mr.  Flexmore,  the  best  impromptu  speaker 
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to  be  had,  stepped  in  front  to  make  his 
unwelcome  address.  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men," he  felt  assured,  must  heartily  sym- 
pathise with  the  lady  who  had  just  been 
borne  from  their  presence,  naturally  over- 
powered by  an  unexpected  and  unmerited 
insult.  Miss  Esther  Cowen  was  extremely 
young,  and  this  being  her  first  appear- 
ance upon  any  stage  whatever,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  she  would  have 
the  self-possession  of  a  veteran  actress. 
Through  no  demerit  on  her  part,  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen  would  doubtless  allow,  but, 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  through 
some  strange  private  malignity,  hooting 
and  hisses  had  accompanied  their  enthu- 
siastic applause.  The  fragile  victim  had 
for  the  moment  succumbed  ;  it  was  utterly 

0  2 
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impossible,  he  much  regretted  to  say,  for 
her  to  re-appear  that  night,  but  an  old 
favourite  of  theirs,  Miss  Angelina  Foster, 
had,  at  a  moment's  notice,  kindly  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  part  of  the 
Countess.  If  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there- 
fore, would  indulgently  allow  her  ten 
minutes  for  the  necessary  preparations, 
though  they  had  certainly  been  disap- 
pointed of  a  most  charming  debutante^ 
he  felt  sure  their  kindness  would  not  al- 
together abandon  one  who  had  for  many 
years  toiled  hard  to  merit  their  approba- 
tion. In  ten  minutes  Miss  Angelina  Fos- 
ter would  enter  as  Idora. 

London  audiences,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  the  most  indulgent  in  the  world. 
After  Mr.  Flexm ore's    appeal  a  lull  came 
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over  the  people ;  but  all  the  spirit  was 
out  of  the  thing,  and  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  second  act  the  more  import- 
ant patrons  quietly  vacated  their  seats ; 
and  before  the  curtain  rose  for  the  final 
scene,  stalls  and  boxes  were  completely 
deserted,  except  when  here  and  there  dotted 
with  some  commercial-minded  person,  who 
stayed  simply  to  have  his  money's  worth, 
or  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
press. 

Everything  fell  flat,  for  Beaumont,  the 
Count,  detested  Miss  Foster  as  much  as 
he  admired  Miss  Cowen,  and  could  not 
get  over  the  absurdity  of  delivering  Mr. 
Gerald's  high-flown  blank  verse  compli- 
ments to  one  whom  they  so  obviously 
misfitted   as   the    stumpy  soubrette    carica- 
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turing  his  ideal.  Indeed,  even  the  lenient 
public  shook  its  sides  when  the  "  elegant 
majesty,"  ""  the  dignity  of  her  step,"  "  the 
flash  of  her  large  dark  eyes,"  and  such 
other  epithets  as  had  been  lavished  on 
Idora,  came  to  be  so  ingeniously  misap- 
plied. 

The  tragedy  became  a  farce,  and  the 
only  people  who  derived  satisfaction  from 
the  evening's  entertainment  were  the 
reporters,  whose  marvellous  versatility  of 
imagination  had  full  scope  in  their  various 
versions  of  the  fair  debutantes  disaster. 
In  one  thing,  however,  all  were  agreed — 
that  the  lady  was  young,  beautiful,  and 
clever,  and  that  the  drama  itself  was  utterly 
devoid  of  merit. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

T]10R  a  few  clays  the  theatrical  world 
-*-  was  wild  to  learn  what  had  beconie 
of  Miss  Esther  Cowen.  Influential  patrons, 
romantic  young  gentlemen,  and  greedy 
managers,  all  besieged  the  sta^^e-door  w4th 
eager  inquiries.  Through  the  various  green- 
rooms sensation  stories  spread  one  after 
tlie  other.  The  cabal  had  been  got  up 
by  such  and  such  a  foreign  Prince  to 
enable  him  to  carry  her  off  then  and 
there  to  his  palace  in  the  East.  Others 
knew   Esther   Cowen  to  be   the  run-away 
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heiress  of  an  illustrious  nobleman,  who 
had  taken  this  means  of  thwarting  his 
stage-stricken  daughter.  Every  one  guessed 
something  equally  remote  from  the  truth, 
which,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gerald,  Mr.  Haynes, 
or  Miss  Foster  were  concerned,  was  never 
likely  to  be  divulged. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Esther 
had  been  borne  from  the  stage,  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a  cold  draught  of  air, 
a  heavy  spot  or  two  of  rain  on  the 
back  of  her  powerlessly-drooped  hand, 
and.  a  rumbling  and  shaking  that  sent 
dart  after  dart  of  piercing  pain  from 
temple  to  temple.  Then  the  rumbling 
ceased.  She  felt  herself  being  tenderly 
carried    into    warmth    and     quiet,    and   a 
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soft  trembling  hand  gently  unfastening 
her  dress.  She  tried  to  draw  breath, 
and  raise  the  heavy  lids  of  her  eyes, 
but  the  exertion  seemed  beyond  her.  She 
tried  once  more,  then  the  soft  hand  seemed 
suddenly  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  less 
skilful  and  bonier  fingers.  What  was  that 
whispering  and  hushing  ?  Did  a  tall  figure, 
with  classically-braided  hair,  really  glide 
out  of  the  room,  or  was  it  only  Esther's 
fancy?  "How  do  you  feel  now,  dear?" 
"  Who  asked  that  ?  Where  was  she  ?  What 
was  it  all  about?  Oh  I  it  was  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton, and  now — now — oh  !  she  remembered. 

That  dreadful  scene ! — that "  her  chest 

heaved  again  and  again,  until  it  ached 
with  exhaustion,  until  the  flood-gates  of 
her  heart  burst  asunder,  and  a   succession 
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of  sobs  brought  her  a  slight  relief.  Mrs. 
Staunton  bent  over  her,  and  then  Esther 
again  strove  to  turn  and  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"Do  not  speak  now,  my  dear.  You 
will  be  better  soon.  Try  to  swallow  this," 
said  the  old  lady,  holding  a  glass  to 
her  lips.  Esther  passively  obeyed,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  soothing  draught, 
gradually  recovered  consciousness. 

"  Oh !  how  utterly  I  have  disappointed 
you !"  were  the  first  words  she  articu- 
lated. 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  Mrs.  Staunton,  in 
a  flurried  voice — "  not  at  all.  Don't  think 
of  it.  Be  quiet  for  a  few  minutes.  It's 
all  risfht  at  the  theatre.  Don't  think  of 
it,  my  dear." 
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Now,  when  Mrs.  Staunton,  standing  in 
the  slips, — nervously  watching  the  pupil 
upon  whom  depended  the  revival  of  her 
own  fame, — heard  the  hisses  and  subse- 
quent tumult,  her  consternation  had  vented 
itself  in  an  excessively  agitated  diatribe  in 
the  "  I  told  you  so  "  vein,  addressed  natu- 
rally to  her  grandson.  For  the  moment 
she  visited  the  entire  calamity  upon  his 
unfortunate  head.  If  he  had  supported 
her  advice.  Miss  Cowen  would  never  have 
so  rashly  incurred  that  man's  enmity. 
All  along  she  had  foreseen  the  danger. 
Had  she  not  warned  Esther  and  Tony 
too?  But  it  was  all  Tony's  fault.  He 
had  ruined  everything — his  grandmother's 
reputation  most  irretrievably  of  all. 
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Considering  such  had  been  the  old  lady's 
reflections  within  so  short  a  time,  the 
self-repression  she  now  exercised  was 
truly  heroic.  Within  that  short  time, 
however,  unexpected  events  of  the  most 
touching  character  had  assisted  in  arousing 
all  her  womanly  sympathy.  Before  leav- 
ing the  dressing-room,  whither  Esther  had 
been  immediately  taken  when  she  fainted, 
she  had  witnessed  a  scene  far  more  af- 
fecting than  any  theatrical  combination 
could  have  produced.  She  had  seen  a 
mother — a  moment's  comparison  of  the 
two  faces  sufficed  to  announce  the  re- 
lationship— finding  her  child,  after  long 
years  of  all  but  hopeless  separation,  and 
finding  her  comparatively  lifeless. 
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*^  Did  anyone  go  out  of  the  room  just 
now?"  asked  Esther,  feebly,  her  first  im- 
pression returning. 

"  Hem  !     Tony,  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No,  a  lady — a  tall  lady  in  a  grey  dress, 
with  dark  hair." 

"  Oh  I  here  is  Tony,"  answered  Mrs. 
Staunton,  evasively.  "  Why  do  you  leave 
the  door  open,  child  ?" 

Tony  gave  Grandmamma  the  most  mys- 
terious of  winks. 

"D'ye  feel  all  right  again  now,  Miss 
Esther?  Never  you  mind  what's  been 
up  at  the  theatre.  The  swell's  just  been 
and  done  for  his  own  play,  that's  all  the 
mischief  he's  done.  I  stayed  there  after 
you  was  gone,  to  see  how  things  went 
off;  and  everyone  says  you  was  splendid, 
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in  no  mistake,  and  it  ain't  a  bit  your 
fault." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  I  have  ruined  everything," 
said  Esther,  with  a  sob,  as  she  tried  to 
raise  herself  from  the  couch.  "  I  suppose 
I  fainted,  then  ?" 

"Of  course  you  did.  What  else  could 
you  do,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Why, 
it  made  me  feel  quite  staggery ;  and  Gran 
there  wouldn't  keep  up  even  now,  if  it 
wasn't  for  her  being  afraid  you  might    go 


off  again." 

"Whose  is  this?"  said  Esther,  taking 
up  the  sleeve  of  a  white  ermine  cloak 
thrown  over  her  feet.  "  And  this  hand- 
kerchief?    How  sweet  it  smells." 

"That  cloak?  Oh!  ain't  it  pretty? 
Some — some  lady  or  other  just  put  it  over 
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you  as  you  was  carried  into  the  carriage 
from  the  theatre.  I'll  take  it  her  back 
to-morrow." 

*'  What  lady  was  it  ?  Tony,  I  am  quite 
sure  a  lady  in  grey  just  left  this 
room." 

'*  Oh  1  people  fancy  such  funny  things 
after  you've  been  fainting." 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Esther,  starting  off  the 
sofa.  '*  There — there,  I  caught  another 
glimpse  of  the  dress  at  the  door.  Oh ! 
I  must  see."  And,  as  if  impelled  by 
some  prophetic  instinct,  Esther  rushed  to- 
wards the  door,  and  sank  almost  swoon- 
ing at  her  mother's  feet. 

In  vain  had  Mrs.  O'Keeffe  been  cautioned 
against  this  possible  encounter ;  in  vain 
had    she    striven   to    force    herself    away 
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from  the  door  she  had  so  earnestly  en- 
treated Tony  to  leave  a  short  time  ajar. 
The  fear  of  exciting  Esther  gave  way 
before  the  irrepressible  strength  of  her 
emotions,  the  impatient  longing  to  hear 
once  again  her  child's  voice,  to  feel  once 
again  that  lovely  head  reposing  on  her 
bosom;  every  word  and  movement  of 
Esther  wrought  all  these  feelings  up  to 
the  pitch  of  passion.  Prudence  was  be- 
yond her  power,  and  in  the  fervour  of 
that  first  embrace  everything  else  the  whole 
world  contained  was  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Staunton  stood  on  one  side  speech- 
less. The  tears  flowed  freely  down  her 
faded  cheeks,  and  while  silently  watch- 
ing Mrs.  O'Keeffe,  she  prayed  that  ere 
long,    in    heaven,    she    might   thus   rejoin 
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her  own  beloved  son,  the  father  of  that 
curly-headed  boy  now  pressing  her  clasped 
hand  against  his  chubby  cheek  by  way 
of  comfort. 

"  Come,  come,  Granny,"  he  whispered, 
with  the  natural  delicacy  of  his  self-taught 
heart.  "  Let  you  and  me  go  upstairs. 
They're   best   by   themselves,    now   it's    all 


over." 


''  Gran  ma "  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
to  her  room,  and  Tony,  whose  house- 
keeping tastes  still  clung  to  him,  went 
on  his  knees  before  the  grate,  and  soon 
puifed  himself  and  the  fire  into  a  cheer- 
ful glow.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  stool 
by  the  old  lady's  feet,  put  his  head  against 
her   knee   in   his    most   babyish  way,    and 
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tried  hard  to  cheer  her,  and  make  her 
dwell  less  sorrowfully  on  what  might 
have  been. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ljlOR   some    time   after   they   were    left 
alone,    Esther   and    her   mother   re- 
mained speechless,  pressed  to  each  other's 
heart,  as  if  never  more  to  separate. 

"  My  child,  my  child,  my  own  darling 
little  Esther,  do  you  really  know  me 
agam  r 

*•  Oh !  mother,  you  are  exactly  as  I 
remember  ?" 

"  But  you — you,   my  darling — how  tall, 

p2 
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how  changed  you  are,   and  how  beautiful 
you  have  grown  !" 

"  Ara  I,  mother  ?  Tin  so  glad  !  Oh  ! 
mother — dear,  dear  mother,  can  I  really 
be  awake  ?" 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  true,  my  child  !  Let 
us  sit  down.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  found 
you  ;  but — but  I  must  look  at  you  a  little 
longer  first.  Ah  !  now  I  see  you  are  my 
"own  little  Esther — the  same  little  Esther 
I  left!" 

"  And  you  are  exactly  the  same.  See, 
mother,  I  have  always  carried  you  with 
me,"  and  Esther  drew  the  miniature  from 
her  bosom. 

"It  is  eight  years  since  that  was  taken, 
darling,  and  time  cannot  have  improved 
me. 
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"  Yes,  but  it  is  a  daguerreotype,  and 
made  you  much  older-looking  than  you 
were,  probably." 

"  It  matters  not  now,  dearest.  It  was 
only  for — for  your  fathers  sake  I  ever 
valued  beauty.  Tell  me,  darling,  when 
and  w^hy  did  you  go  away  from   him  ?" 

"  Oh  !  please — please  don't  ask  me  yet. 
I  know  now  how  wrongs  and   rash  I   have 

o 

been  ;  but — but  I  wanted  to  find  you.  I 
felt  I  could  not  live  alone  any  longer, 
although  you — you  left  me,  darling  mother. 
Mother,  oh !  why  did  you  not  take  me 
away  with  you  ?" 

There  were  so  many  events,  so  many 
thoughts,  so  many  regrets,  so  many  self- 
reproaches,  hopes,  and  fears  to  be  mu- 
tually  confided,    that   even   after    the   fol- 
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lowing  day  the  mother  and  child  were 
new  to  one  another.  Instead  of  taking 
Esther  to  her  home  with  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Trouville,  Mrs.  O'KeefFe  remained 
in  the  hotel,  feeling  that,  for  a  time, 
at  least,  she  could  divide  her  recently- 
recovered  treasure  with  no  one.  This 
was,  above  all,  pleasant  to  Esther,  who 
felt  afraid  of  seeming  ungrateful  to  Mrs. 
Staunton  and  Tony,  and  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  separating  from  her  tried 
old  friends,  until  some  comfortable  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  amid  all  the  happiness  of 
this  re-union  some  sorrow  mingled,  for 
Mrs.  O'KeefFe's  mind  dwelt  incessantly  on 
her   husband,  and,  under  the   influence  of 
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reviving  love,  she  began  to  reproach  her- 
self bitterly  for  having  left  him,  when, 
by  patient  endurance  and  prudent  effort, 
she  might  possibly  have  weaned  him  from 
his  delusions.  Esther,  too,  felt  that,  now 
she  had  found  her  mother,  the  great 
cause  of  estrangement  no  longer  existed. 
At  last  they  came  to  the  determination  of 
returning  to  Ireland,  and  trying  their  ut- 
most to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  hearts,  if 
not  of  creeds. 

"But  you  will  not  prevent  Miss  Cow- 
en  carrying  out  her  theatrical  engage- 
ment in  the  Spring,  I  trust?"  said  Mrs. 
Staunton.  "  The  contre-temps  of  last  week 
will  not  have  any  effect  on  her  ultimate 
success,  I  can  assure  you,  ma'am." 
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"  We  must  have  some  long  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  with  her  and  your- 
self," replied  Mrs.  O'Keeffe. 

"  And  Tony,"  put  in  Esther. 

"  I  have  always  had  the  highest  respect 
for  your  profession,  Mrs.  Staunton,  though 
I  fear  its  members  are  not  what  they  were 
in  your  time." 

"  No,  indeed  not.  Upholsterers  take  the 
leading  parts  now." 

"  It's  nothin'  but  cheek  an'  legs  at  them 
new  places,"  said  Tony. 

"  A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  ma'am," 
said  Grice,  entering  the  room  with  a  card 
for  Mrs.  O'KeefFe. 

"Let  him  come  in,  by  all  means," 
she  said,  after  glancing  at  it.  "  Esther,  it's 
your  old  playfellow,  Felix  Trouville." 
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"  I  scarcely  think  I  should  have  recognised 
you,"  said  Esther,  after  shaking  hands  with 
him . 

"  Yet  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where in  the  whole  world,"  returned  Felix, 
with  irrepressible  enthusiasm. 

"  I  am  not  much  like  Kitty  Morane, 
though,"  said  Esther,  archly. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  O'KeefFe  has  told  you  of 
my 

"  Wild  goose  chase  ?  Yes — and  the 
little  goose  was  within  a  few  miles  of  her 
mother  all  the  while." 

"  Oh,  how  you  do  pull,  sir  !"  ejaculated 
Tony,  freeing  his  curls  from  Felix's  left 
hand. 

"Very  cruel  of  me,  but  why  do  you 
stand  exactly  between  me  and  Mrs.  Staun- 
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ton,  with  whom  I  have  not  shaken  hands 
since  the  evening  we  first  met  ?" 

"  I  trust  you  have  excused  ray  being 
so  abrupt  with  you  then,  sir,"  said  the  old 
hxdy,  drawing  Tony  on  one  side. 

"Mrs.  Staunton  tells  me  that  I  should 
have  fallen  on  the  stage  but  for  you,"  said 
Esther,  blushing. 

'*  But  for  her,  she  should  have  said.  If 
you  remember,  Mrs.  Staunton,  you  shoved 
me  on  literally  by  force  of  arms." 

"  Perhaps  you're  the  furrin  prince  that's 
run  away  with  her  ?"  said  Tony,  alluding 
to  the  current  rumour  at  the  theatre. 

'*  What  does  he  mean,  Mrs.  O'KeefFe  ?" 
said  Felix. 

"  Mere  nonsense  I"  replied  Mrs.  O'KeefFe. 
"  Will  you  have  some  tea?" 
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"Thanks.  My  father  and  mother  will 
be  here  presently.  You  told  me  I  might 
bring  them  any  evening  this  week." 

"  Then  we  will  wait  tea  for  Mrs.  Trou- 
ville,  after  you  have  had  one  cup,  Mrs. 
Staunton.*' 

"  Oh  yes  !  Do  let  us  wait,"  said  Esther, 
going  to  the  window  to  watch  for  them. 

What  a  happy  evening  that  was !  Tony 
took  his  Gran'ma  up  stairs  before  ten 
o'clock  ;  and  then  Mrs.  O'KeefFe  and  Esther, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trouville  and  Felix,  sat 
chatting  until  past  midnight.  They  ar- 
ranged to  spend  the  next  day  but  one 
at  Richmond.  Mrs.  O'Keeffe  at  first  pro- 
posed the  morrow  for  Esther's  first  visit 
to  Mrs.  Trouville,  but  Esther  begged  to 
have  it  postponed,  and  explained  that  she 
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had  promised  Tony  to,  in  his  own  phrase- 
ology, "  break  the  ice  "  about  his  mother 
to  Mrs.  Staunton  ;  and  she  beheved,  if 
she  managed  cleverly,  that  young  Mrs. 
Staunton  and  Annie  might  spend  the 
same  day  at  the  hotel  with  Grandmam- 
ma and  Tonv. 

Next  morning  the  reconciliation  was 
effected  most  diplomatically.  Gran'ma  w^as 
so  much  struck  by  the  wasted  form  and 
altered  features  of  her  once  blooming 
daughter-in-law,  that  all  her  bitter  feel- 
ings at  once  melted  into  motherly  pit}^ 
and,  instead  of  regretting  Esther  and 
Mrs.  O'Keeffe's  company,  she  was  evident- 
ly quite  pleased  to  be  left  alone  with 
Clara  and  the  children — namely,  Tony  and 
Annie. 
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The  Trouvilles'  house  at  Richmond  was 
one  of  those  dear  old-fashioned  red -brick 
buildings,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  garden 
with  big  trees  and  shady  avenues.  It  had  no 
plate-glass  windows,  no  cold,  square  rooms, 
but  long  French  casements  opening  on  to 
a  lawn  as  green  as  Irish  turf;  and  there 
were  cosy  little  rooms  with  recesses,  mys- 
terious passages  in  and  out,  and  furniture 
consisting  chiefly  of  curious  old  things 
Trouville  had  picked  up  in  Italy,  when 
he  was  travelling-tutor  to  Esther's  father. 
Felix  showed  Esther  the  greenhouse,  and 
Mrs.  O'KeefFe's  study,  as  he  called  a  quaint 
old  arbour  lookinc^  on  the  Thames.  Then 
he  showed  her  his  own  little  wager-boat, 
which  looked  dreadfully  dangerous,  and 
would   hold   onlv   two.     Esther  would  not 
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be  persuaded  to  trust  herself  in  it,  even 
to  hear  all  Felix's  adventures  in  America. 
Then  they  went  in,  and  Esther  dressed  for 
dinner  in  her  mother's  room  and  Madame 
Trouville  came  in  with  some  greenhouse 
flowers  Felix  had  gathered  for  Esther's 
hair.  Esther  put  them  in  her  mother's 
braids,  however,  all  except  one.  Then 
Monsieur  Trouville  shouted  out  that  the 
potage  would  be  cold,  and  that  his  younger 
son  had  come  from  the  office  ravenous 
with  hunger,  and  wild  to  see  little 
Esther. 

Then  they  all  dined  merrily  together, 
though  Mrs.  O'KeefFe  had  sad  thoughts 
at  her  heart  it  required  many  an  effort 
to   drive   from   her   face.     She   could   not 
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separate  the  idea  of  Esther  from  the 
remembrance  of  Esther's  father.  After 
dinner  they  had  some  music.  Felix  had 
a  capital  tenor,  for  which,  by-the-by,  he 
had  been  considerably  petted  by  the  ladies 
of  Madras;  and  Esther  sang,  quite  by  ac- 
cident, one  of  her  mother's  old  Irish 
ballads.  Its  associations  overpowered  Mrs. 
O'Keeffe,  and  she  stole  from  the  room. 
When  she  returned,  Esther  refused  to 
sing  any  more,  but  sat  clasping  her 
mother's  hand  in  mute  sympathy,  while 
the  rest  talked  on  blithely  enough.  The 
mother  and  daughter  understood  each 
other  thoroughly. 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Esther,  as  she  lay 
down   that  night   by   her   side — "  mother, 
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let    us   go    at   once   to    Papa,  and    try   to 
make  him  love  us  again." 

^Irs.  O'Keeife  buried  her  head  in  Esther  s 
arms,  and  wept  aloud. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TTTE  must  now  retrograde  to  the  time 
when  Esther  first  left  home.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  her  father  sought 
her  in  vain,  believing,  with  everyone  else, 
that  she  had  accompanied  Bridget  Morane 
to  America.  Father  Shane  obtained  leave 
from  his  Bishop  to  travel  in-  her  quest, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  his 
object.  During  his  absence  Mr.  O'KeefFe 
lived  more  than  ever  in  the  supernatural 
world.      He    received    no    one    but     the 
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absent  priest's  coadjutor.  His  sole  recrea- 
tion was  adding  some  ornament  to  the 
parish  chapel,  or  dedicating  some  offering 
to  his  patron  Saint  or  the  Holy  Mother. 
He  became  more  and  more  ascetic,  re- 
fusing to  eat  any  but  unpalatable  viands, 
or  to  undertake  any  occupations  but  those 
requiring  self-denial  and  mortification.  In 
all  weathers,  and  in  all  states  of  health, 
he  repaired  to  his  place  of  worship, 
where,  with  .eyes  steadfastly  riveted  on 
some  particular  spot,  he  would  persist  he 
saw  St.  Francis  smiling  at  him,  or  fancy 
he  was  holding  celestial  converse  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

As  he  returned  home,  he  would  fre- 
quently discourse  with  the  ragged  chil- 
dren  of  Cahirciveen  so  earnestly  and  ex- 
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citedly  that  the  poor  Paddies  reverently 
crossed  themselves,  muttering,  "  Holy  St. 
Patrick,  but  isn't  the  Squire  inspired !" 
Indeed,  when  at  times  he  sullenly  retired 
to  the  remotest  corner  of  his  house,  re- 
fusing to  conmiunicate  with  anyone,  the 
priest,  who  did  service  as  his  confessor 
during  Shane's  absence,  did  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  him  "  in  ecstasy,"  and  the 
neidibours   at   last  be^ran  to  consider  him 

o  o 

almost  a  Saint. 

In  about  two  months  from  the  time 
of  his  departure,  Father  Shane  returned, 
but  not  before  a  letter  from  Bridget 
Morane  had  been  received  by  the  "  ouLd 
uns,"  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  O'KeefFe. 
Strange  to  say,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
recollection  of  Bridget,  and  her  connection 
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with  his  daughter's  flight,  and  the  letter 
remained  still  unopened  on  his  writing- 
table. 

As  soon  as  Father  Shane  saw  him,  al- 
though by  no  means  discouraging  the 
popular  idea  of  the  Squire's  ecstatic 
sanctity,  he  was  man  of  the  world  enouofh 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  summoning 
medical  assistance.  The  physician  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced  the  case  one  of  long-stand- 
ing cerebral  derangement.  He  advised  im- 
mediate change  of  air  and  scene.  But  it 
seemed  quite  impossible  to  make  Mr. 
O'Keeffe  entertain  the  idea  of  taking  the 
shortest  journey,  or,  indeed,  of  leaving 
home  at  all.  At  last  Father  Shane  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  suggesting  that  they 
should    visit   London   in  search  of  Esther, 
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and,  if  possible,  redeem  the  soul  of  that 
lost  lamb  from  its  otherwise  inevitable 
perdition.  The  suggestion  luckily  proved 
effective.  Mr.  O'Keeffe  suddenly  roused 
himself,  and  acquiesced  in  all  the  priest's 
proposals ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at 
the  very  moment  Esther  was  restored  to 
her  mother,  her  father,  accompanied  by 
his  physician  and  confessor,  was  alighting 
from  a  railway  carriage  at  the  London 
Bridge  terminus.  But  the  long  journey 
had  made  him  so  feverish  and  excited 
that  Father  Shane  did  not  dare  to  leave 
his  side  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
night.  Even  when  O'Keeffe  at  last  slept, 
he  sat  in  patient  solitude  by  the  bed,  fer- 
vidly and  unceasingly  praying. 

The  next  morning  the  patient  grew  even 
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worse.  In  his  anxiety  for  his  penitent's 
welfare,  and  at  the  physician's  reiterated 
advice,  Father  Shane  despatched  detectives 
all  over  London  in  search  of  Esther,  for 
Avhom,  even  in  his  sleep,  O'KeefFe  had 
constantly  raved.  In  less  than  a  week 
her  whereabouts  was  discovered.  She 
was  staying  with  her  mother  at  the 
Trouvilles'    house   in   Richmond. 

It  was  with  no  little  violence  to  his 
ecclesiastical  prejudices  that  Father  Shane, 
at  the  physician's  reiterated  request,  un- 
dertook the  difficult  task  of  breaking  the 
painful  intelligence  to  the  ladies.  But  he 
was  the  last  man  to  shirk  even  the  shadow 
of  a  duty,  and  he  drove  at  once  to  their 
house.  Of  course  the  meeting  was  ex- 
tremely painful,  but  by  delicately  evading 
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all  recurrence  to  the  past,  and  employing 
all  his  clerical  tact,  he  contrived  to  put 
both  Mrs.  O'KeefFe  and  her  daughter  as 
much  at  ease  as  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances would  allow.  They  entreated  to 
be  taken  at  once  to  the  hotel ;  but  when 
Mrs.  O'KeefFe  entered  the  room,  and  be- 
held her  husband,  she  sank  on  Esther's 
arm,  and  almost  fainted  with  excitement. 
O'KeefFe  did  not  seem  to  notice  their  en- 
trance. He  remained  kneeling  before  a 
low  chair,  and  never  raised  his  eyes. 
After  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  O'Keefe  re- 
covered herself  She  went  up  to  him, 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  en- 
deavoured to  articulate  his  name.  But 
when  he  looked  up,  and  turned  his  face 
to  her,   the   sight   of  his   altered   features 
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and  attenuated  form  so  overpowered  her 
that  she  fell  back  into  her  daughter's  arms 
weeping.  Esther  led  her  gently  to  the 
sofa,  and  then  went  to  the  side  of 
O'KeefFe. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  do  you  not  know 
us?" 

"  Oh !  how  do  you  do  ?"  he  replied, 
rising  with  such  abruptness  that  he  quite 
startled  her.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  met;  but  you — you,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife — "  I  saw  you  yesterday. 
How  are  you?  Come  and  see  me  again 
soon,  young  lady." 

"Oh!  Father  Shane,"  cried  Esther, 
''where — where  is  the  doctor?" 

"This  will  pass  off,  my  child,"  said  the 
priest  tenderly.     "Take   your  mother  up- 
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stairs ;  his  own  physician  is  in  the  next 
room.     I  will  send  for  him." 

Esther  obeyed  almost  mechanically.  She 
felt  now  that  all  her  force  of  mind  and 
heart  would  be  needed  to  support  her 
mother  under  so  terrible  an  affliction,  and 
she  forced  herself  to  keep  calm. 

About  midnight  they  were  summoned 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  As  they 
approached,  his  eyes  beamed  on  them  as 
the  eyes  of  one  just  wakened  from  some 
horrid  nightmare. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  gasped  hoarsely ; 
"  and  who — who  is  this  ?"  Sobs  prevent- 
ed any  reply.  Then  he  tried  to  raise 
himself  and  look  at  them  once  more,  but 
sank  back  exhausted.  "  Rachel,  my  wife, 
— Esther,"  he    murmured   indistinctly. 
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The  doctor  then  saw  it  was  time  to 
come  forward.  He  quickly  hurried  the 
ladies  out  of  the  room,  and,  amid  the 
sacramental  prayers  of  Father  Shane,  per- 
formed  tenderly  a  doctor's  last  duty. 

Subsequently  an  encysted  abscess  was 
detected  on  the  brain,  pronounced  by  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  profession  to 
be  of  several  years'  growth,  and,  without 
question,  the  result  of  some  violent  blow 
or  fall. 

All  this  calaraitv  out  of  an  evening's 
ride  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVir. 

T~\URING  some  months  the  intense  grief 
^-^  of  her  mother  absorbed  all  Esther's 
energies.  The  most  difficult  part  of  her 
office  of  consoler  was  to  reconcile  that 
gentle-hearted  lady  to  her  own  conduct. 
In  vain  all  her  friends  assured  her  that 
no  human  being  could  have  detected  her 
husband's  malady  in  its  incipient  state,  or 
that  no  true  mother  could  patiently  have 
endured  such  an  outrasfe  as  the  removal 
of  her  only  child.     Mrs.  O'Keeffe  never  for- 
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gave  herself  for  having  left  her  husband. 
Esther,  to  a  great  extent,  shared  her 
feelings,  but  without  acknowledging  them  ; 
for  she  knew  that  to  own  she  also  be- 
lieved herself  at  fault  would  be  to  con- 
firm her  mother's  self-reproach.  Besides, 
the  Trouvilles,  now  her  wisest  and  fond- 
est counsellors,  never  ceased  impressing 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  cheerfulness ; 
and  all  the  activity  and  earnestness  of 
her  nature  was  soon  called  for  in  the 
arrangement  and  management  of  the  large 
property  which  she  and  her  mother  now 
inherited.  Her  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  tenantry,  and  she  gave  up  her 
theatrical  aspirations  without  a  sigh,  feel- 
ing that  in  consecrating  herself  to  the 
elevation   of  those  immediately  dependent 
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on  her,  she  could  find  a  nobler  and 
worthier  scope  for  all  her  energies. 

But  her  friendship  for  the  Stauntons 
she  never  gave  up.  By  a  comfortable 
annuity,  delicately  offered,  she  enabled 
the  good  old  lady  to  provide  a  home 
for  herself  and  her  daughter-in-law.  As 
to  her  obligations  to  Tony,  it  was  not 
likely  either  she  or  her  mother  could 
ever  forget  them,  though  it  so  happened 
that  the  little  radical  was  destined  to  re- 
main independent  to  the  last.  By  that 
tree,  that  "  old  green  boy,"  which  had 
taken  his  fancy  so  violently  on  the  morn- 
ing he  ran  away  from  school,  he  was  fated 
to  achieve  fame  and  fortune. 

One  Summer  afternoon,  when  Esther 
was    walking   in    the    garden    with    Felix 
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Trouville,  Tony's  sketch  slipped  from  a 
book  she  was  holding  in  her  hand.  As 
Felix  picked  it  up,  Esther  told  him  to 
look  at  it.  Felix  could  scarcely  believe 
it  the  bov's  own  work.  His  most  intimate 
friend  was  a  celebrated  painter,  whom  he 
had  met  sketching  in  the  East,  and  to 
this  friend  he  asked  permission  to  show 
the  scrawl. 

"Do  you  think  the  boy  would  ever  make 
an  artist?"  he  asked. 

"  Ever  make  an  artist !"  exclaimed  the 
great  man — "  my  dear  fellow,  he  must 
be  one  already  at  heart.  Send  him  to 
my  studio  to-morrow  by  ten  o'clock." 

In  high  glee  Tony  went,  returning  in  a 
couple  of  hours  triumphant  from  his  first 
lesson.     Never  was  master  more  delighted 
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with  a  pupil,  never  pupil  more  determined 
to  realise  the  encouraging  predictions  of  a 
great  teacher. 

Annie  married  young  Lang  in  the  follow- 
ing Spring.  The  offer  of  the  gold  brooch 
had  been  completely  misconstrued  by 
Tony.  All  along  his  affections  had  been 
those  of  an  honourable  grocer.  All  along 
he  "  would  'ave  adored  'er  with  all  'is  'art, 
if  she  'adn't  'ave  'ad  a  friend  who  could 
buy  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  or  a  bounce 
of  black  tea."  And  though  Tony  thought, 
as  all  affectionate  brothers  will  think,  that 
his  sister  might  have  done  better,  he  be- 
lieved the  ardent  bridegroom  "  no  bad 
chap  after  all." 

''  Gran  ma"  always  lamented  that  Esther, 
"who  misjht  have  been  a  second  Siddons," 
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should  have  abandoned  the  stage,  for  to 
her  any  other  career  seemed  petty  and 
insignificant.  She  soon  became  very  in- 
firm, and  gracefully  resigned  herself  to  the 
tender  care  of  her  daughter-in-law,  whose 
health  good  diet  and  pure  air  quickly  re- 
stored. 

The  theatrical  agency  in  Bow  Street 
died  a  lingering  death.  Haynes  quite 
wasted  away  in  his  efforts  to  keep  it 
alive.  Then  he  took  a  small  seaside  the- 
atre for  the  season;  but  this  not  paying 
as  it  ought  to  have  paid,  he,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  left  it  early  one  Satur- 
day morning,  just  before  the  salaries  of 
his  shabby  little  troupe  became  due,  and 
was  never  seen  more. 

Miss   Angelina    Foster,  faute  de  mieux, 
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married  Mr.  Green,  her  old  danciiig-m as- 
ter. The  couple,  it  was  said,  led  a  cat- 
and-dog  life.  They  had  an  unusually 
large  family,  who  were  developing  into 
pantomime  fairies,  just  about  the  time 
their  portly  Mamma  sank  into  second 
heavy  lady,  at  twenty-two  shillings  a 
week,  in  a  provincial  theatre. 

Felix  Trouville,  about  eight  months 
after  Mr.  O'Keeife's  death,  showed  Esther 
a  rare  uncut  gem  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  East,  and  which  had  lately 
been  set  for  a  lady's  finger.  Esther  won- 
dered for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  sup- 
posed Felix  some  day  would  be  married, 
the  same  as  other  people.  Nellie  Graham, 
a  young  friend  who  visited  there,  she  told 
Mrs.  Trouville,  would  make    him    a    good 
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wife,  and  was  evidently  very  fond  of  him. 
Esther  herself,  so  she  •  assured  them  all, 
would  never,  never  marry  as  long  as  she 
lived.  Her  mother  thought  she  protested 
too  much,  and  when  Felix  seriously  asked 
her  if  she  believed  it  would  be  worth  his 
while  to  exchange  into  a  home  regiment, 
Mrs.  O'KeefFe  answered  "  Yes ;"  and.  in 
less  than  two  months  she  herself  placed  the 
curious  ring  Felix  tremblingly  handed  her, 
on  what,  according  to  all  parties,  was  its 
most  fitting  place,  Esther's  third  finger. 

Poor  Mr.  Gerald  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  dreary  wet  night  at  Brompton  gave 
him  a  cold,  which  the  drenching  he  got  in 
the  Strand  on  the  night  of  the  first  appear- 
ance aggravated  into  influenza.  His  bones 
ached  as  if  he  had    been  beaten — in    fact, 
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he  could  not  get  the  idea  out  of  his  head 
that  somehow  or  other  he  had  really- 
been  beaten.  He  sneezed,  and  coughed, 
and  was  afflicted  with  such  a  "salt  and 
sullen  rheum,"  that  this,  combined  with 
feeling  it  utterly  impossible  to  parade  his 
red  nose  in  Piccadilly,  induced  him  to 
take  an  early  train  to  the  country,  and 
beg  his  wife  to  nurse  him.  Her  gentle 
care  restored  him  in  the  end.  To  reward 
her  he  magnanimously  gave  up  his  trip 
abroad.  This  compensated  partly  for  the 
disappointment  given  her  by  his  literary 
failure,  to  which  she  delicately  avoided  all 
allusion.  One  of  her  own  faults,  how- 
ever, her  fond  heart  could  not  wholly 
conceal ;  and  the  evening  on  which  this 
story  closes,  she  sat  idly  at  her   husband's 
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feet  before  the  fire,  and  blushingly  be- 
sought forgiveness  for  the  jealousy  she  con- 
fessed to  having  felt  towards  his  young 
"  Countess." 

"  Foolish  child !"  said  Gerald,  stroking 
a  golden  curl.  "  How  could  you  do  me 
such  injustice  ?" 

"  But  now  1  have  confessed  these  silly 
doubts,  you  will  forgive  me,  Alfred 
dear  ?'" 

"  If  you  promise  they  shall  be  your  last, 
perhaps  I  will." 

''Perhaps?     Forgive  me  quite." 

Gerald  imprinted  on  her  brow  the  kiss 
of  pardon,  and  said, 

''  I  do." 

THE  END. 
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Forbes  in  the  arduous  task  he  had  undertaken,  because  in  youth  his  military  spirit 
attracted  him  into  our  own  service,  and  it  was  there  he  learnt  that  professional 
knowledge  which  gives  such  value  and  importance  to  his  work.  Of  every  battle 
he  describes  Mr.  Forbes  may  truly  exclaim.  Quorum  pars  fui,  for  he  was  there, 
almost  in  the  front,  imder  the  hot  tire,  and  catching  the  shouts  of  the  combatants 
as  they  fought,  or  fell,  or  conquered.  Worth,  Gravelotte,  Spichern.  Sedan,  Metz, 
tlieir  tactics,  their  struggles,  their  denouements,  and  their  grand  international  results, 
all  Uve  over  again  in  these  brilhant  pages." — United  Service  Gazette. 

DIARY   OF  THE  BESIEGED    RESIDENT    IN 

PARIS.  Reprinted  from  "  The  Daili  News."  ^Yith  several 
NEW  LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  Edition  Revised.  1  vol. 
8yo.    15s. 

"The  missing  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Eesident  that  now  appear  for  the  first 
time  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  that  have  had  a  first  success  in  the  columns 
of  a  contemporary,  and  should  find  it  hard  to  say  which  we  could  spare."— 7'i/?ie.s. 

"  '  The  Diai-j"^  of  a  Besieged  Eesident  in  Paris"  will  certainly  foiTn  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  records  of  a  momentous  episode  in  histoiy."' — Spectator. 

"On  the  whole,  the  Besieged  Eesident  must  have  had  what  the  Americans  call 
'a  good  time'  in  Paris.  He  led  a  life  which,  as  reflected  in  his  faithful  pages,  seem 
to  have  been  full  of  interest.  Thei'e  is  an  entire  absence  of  affectation  in  this 
writer  which  vastly  commends  him  to  us."' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  Letters  of  the  Besieged  Eesident  give  a  lively,  minute,  and,  in  the  main, 
very  accurate  description  of  affairs  in  Paris  during  the  four  months  of  its  isolation. 
Other  kindred  books  will  soon  be  published,  but  this  volume  is  likely  to  be  more 
valuable  than  any  of  the  others,  and  we  certainly  cannot  expect  to  find  elsewhere 
so  much  fulness  of  det,;il  or  such  vivid  narration  of  events."' — E.ra/uintr. 

"There  is  much  in  this  volume  of  a  permanent  value,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it 
given  to  the  world  in  a  permanent  shape." — Standard. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.  Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.  2  vols, 
lai'ge  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"  Mr.  Landseer  seems  to  have  had  a  pious  pleasure  in  editing  this  biography 
and  these  letters  of  his  old  friend.  We  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  were  we 
not  to  thank  him  for  furnishing  us  with  such  interesting  memorials  of  a  man 
who  did  good  work  in  his  generation,  but  about  whom  so  little  is  known." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Landsi-er's  account  of  Bewick's  life  is  altogether  interesting.  The  volumes 
are  a  pleasant  medley  of  autobiographical  fragments,  letters,  literary  criticisms, 
and  anecdotes,  judiciously  strung  together  by  Mr.  Landseer  with  concise  links  of 
narrative,  and  the  whole  work  gives  a  lively  and  most  welcome  view  of  the 
character  and  career  of  a  man  who  is  worth  remembering  on  his  own  account,  and 
yet  more  on  account  of  the  friends  and  great  men  with  whom  he  associated.  There 
are  very  welcome  references  to  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Wordsworth,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Hazhtt, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Shelley,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  other  men  of  whom  the  world  can  hardly  hear  too  much." — Examiner. 

"  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  '  Life  and  Letters  '  is  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist  associated,  and  of 
which  it  contains  a  very  large  and  amusing  store.  His  fellow  pupil  and  old  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  the  famous  engi'aver.  has  put  the  materials  before  us  to- 
gether with  much  skill  and  a  great  deal  of  genial  tact.  The  literary  sketches  which 
Bewick  made  of  Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey,  Maturin,  and 
others,  are  extremely  bright,  apt,  and  clear." — Athemeum. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer  has  made  many  charmed  readers  his  debtor  by  the 
'Life  and  Letters  of  William  Bewick,'  in  many  ways  an  interesting  work.  Bewick 
became  acquainted  with  many  famous  people,  of  whom  he  was  careful  to  preserve 
recollections,  abounding  with  anecdotes  here  given  in  full." — Bail)/  Tdegraph. 

"  Two  very  amusing  and  readable  volumes,  full  of  anecdote  and  pleasant  descrip- 
tion."— Art  Journal. 

"  The  biography  of  such  a  man  is  always  worth  writing.  Bewick's  own  contri- 
butions to  the  task  have  considerable  literary  skill  and  even  charm,  and  Mr. 
Landseer  has  performed  his  part  with  taste  and  discretion.  It  is  a  worthy  homage 
from  a  man  to  his  deceased  friend  not  a  few  agreeable  hours  be  spent  in  penising 
it" — Observer. 

"  William  Bewick  was  an  artist  of  eminence,  a  maJi  of  highly  cultivated  tastes, 
of  romantic  and  poetical  feelings,  destined  to  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  all 
the  men  of  his  time  best  worth  knowing,  and  intimate  association  with  the  most 
gifted  and  famous  among  them.  His  reminiscences  are  full,  lively  and  interesting. 
His  letters  are  full  of  charming  anecdotes  of  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day  in  litera- 
ture and  art." — Chambers  Journal. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions.    Second  Edition.     15s. 

"Mrs.  Harvey's  book  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  best  advantage.  She  was  admitted  into  Turkish 
interiors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escort,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  whose  loveiy  defiles  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  ordinary  travellers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  hfe. 
In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

"  This  record  of  travel  is  pleasantly  written  ;  its  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  there 
are  parts  of  tlie  book,  especially  that  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Circassian 
Homes,  which  to  most  persons  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  take  leave  of 
the  book  with  a  hearty  tribute  to  its  varied  merits." — Fo.4. 

"Mrs.  Harvey  records  her  impressions  of  Turkey  ami  Circassia  in  a  lively  and 
pleasant  manner.  The  book  has  many  attractions  for  untra veiled  readers.  It 
contains  the  genuine  criticisms  of  an  English  lady  of  culture  on  Eastern  manneis 
and  civilization ;  as  well  as  many  exact  photographs  of  the  places  she  visited  laid 
the  persons  she  encountered," — L'xamintr. 
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THE     SWITZERS.       By   W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.     (In  the  Press.) 

FREE  RUSSIA.   By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Author 

of   "  New  America,"   "  Her  Majesty's  Tower,"  &c.     Third  Edition. 

2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect.  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Eussia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner.  He  has  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  country 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  visited  some  parts  of  the  land  with  which  few 
even  among  its  natives  are  familiar,  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Eussians  whose  opinions 
are  of  most  weight.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  before 
general  readers  such  a  picture  of  Eussia  and  the  Eussian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
interest  them." — Athenmuni. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  invented  a  good  title  for  his  volumes  on  Eussia.  The  chapter  on 
Lomonosoff,  the  peasant  poet,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  and  the  chapter  on 
Kief  is  equally  good.  He  gives  an  interesting  and  highly  picturesque  account  of 
the  working  of  the  juiy  system  in  a  case  which  he  himself  saw  tried.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  peasant  villages,  and  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  peasantry, 
ai'e  very  good ;  in  fact,  the  descriptions  are  excellent  throughout  the  work." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  which  is  at  once  highly  valuable 
and  eminently  readable.  In  our  judgment  it  is  superior  to  any  work  that  has 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Dixon's  pen,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
The  infomiation  he  conveys  is  very  great,  his  judgments  are  evidently  the  result 
of  much  reiiection,  and  his  style  is  singularly  forcible  and  picturesque." — Standard. 

FAIR  FRANCE :    Impressions  of  a  Traveller. 

By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c.     8vo.     15s. 

"A  book  of  value  and  importance,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  reading.  It  is 
blight  and  spirited,  and  evinces  as  much  as  ever  the  acuteness  of  perception  and 
the  powers  of  observation  of  the  writer." — Post. 

"  A  pleasant  book,  conceived  in  a  large,  kindly,  and  liberal  spirit." — Daily  News. 

"This  volume  will  be  fovmd  pleasau  ireading."' — Athenseum. 

"  A  good  book  on  France  is  just  now  most  welcome,  and  this  is  emphatically  a 
good  book.     It  is  charmingly  readable." — Globe. 

"  This  is  a  truly  fascinating  volume.  The  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
crisis.  It  \&  La  Belle  France: — Paris,  with  its  quiet  churches  audits  gay  carnival 
crowds,  and  the  old  provincial  cities  like  Caen  and  Chartres — that  is  here  described 
as  it  was  before  the  black  waves  of  invasion  rolled  over  the  land.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  beautiful  and  charming  in  these  recollections." — Echo. 

"  At  a  time  when  France  is  torn  and  tortured  by  the  most  terrible  war  the  world 
has  ever  known  it  seems  strange  to  open  a  volume  of  peaceful  travel  in  the  beauti- 
ful country  which  most  of  us  know  so  well,  and  which  has  undergone  such  au  un- 
paralleled transformation.  The  authoress  of  this  charming  volume  is  well  known 
to  the  public  as  a  novelist,  and  however  critical  judgments  may  vaiy  as  to  her 
artistic  power,  of  her  purity  of  tone  and  freedom  from  the  vicious  tendencies  of 
modern  fictitious  literature,  there  can  be  no  question.  For  our  own  part,  we  find 
her  even  more  agreeable  as  a  tourist  than  as  a  novelist.  She  looks  at  the  world  with 
unprejudiced  eyes.  But  the  truly  pleasant  traveller  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
starts  with  intent  to  enjoy  the  trip,  who  looks  at  the  bright  side  of  everything,  and 
who,  writing  a  book,  writes  cheerily  and  gaily.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  in 
'  Fair  France."— .CrtJwA  Quarterly  Review. 
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VOLS.  in.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXOX.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSIOX  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

Contents: — A  Favourite;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffolk  ;  To  the 
Tower ;  Lady  Catherine  Manners ;  House  of  Villiera  ;  Kevolution ;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing ;  Henry  De  Yere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land; Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court;  A  New  Eomanzo  ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison  ;  In  the  Marshalsea  ;  The  Spanish  Olive  ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Felton'a  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
King's  Eevenge  ;  Charles  I. ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth  ; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles;  The  Lieutenant's  House;  A  Political  Komance;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay ;  Fate  of  an  Idealist ;  Britannia ;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham ;  Eoger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots  ;  The  Two  Penns  ; 
A  Quaker's  Cell ;  Colonel  Blood ;  Crown  Jewels ,  King  and  Colonel ;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder;  A  Patriot;  The  Good  Old  Cause;  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth; 
The  Unjust  Judge  ;  The  Scottish  Lords  ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale  ;  Escaped; 
Cause  of  the  Pretender ;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street ;  Pursuit ;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


"Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — Times. 

"  This  book  is  tlioroughly  entertaining,  well- written,  and  instructive." — Examiinrr. 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  pei-manently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon.' — Post. 

"By  his  merits  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  and  grace- 
ful ease  of  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers."— 
Illustrated  Nmcs. 

"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's." — Standard. 

"This  intensely  Interesting  work  will  become  as  popular  as  any  book  Mr. 
Dixon  has  written." — Messenger. 

"  A  work  always  eminently  readable,  often  of  fascinating  interest." — Echo. 

"  The  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Mr.  Dixon's  literary  achievements." — Sun. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  accomplished  his  task  well.  Few  subjects  of  higher  and  more 
general  interest  than  the  Tower  could  have  been  found.  Around  the  old  pile 
clings  all  that  is  most  romantic  hi  our  history.  To  have  made  himself  the  ti-usted 
and  accepted  historian  of  the  Tower  is  a  task  on  which  a  writer  of  highest  reputa- 
tion may  well  be  proui  This  Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has,  moreover,  adapted 
his  work  to  all  classes.  To  the  historical  student  it  presents  the  result  of  long 
and  successful  research  in  sources  undiscovered  till  now;  to  the  artist  it  gives  the 
most  glowing  picture  yet,  perhaps,  produce  lot'  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  national 
history ;  to  the  general  reader  it  offers  fact  with  all  the  graces  of  Action.  Mr. 
Dixon's  book  is  admirable  alike  for  the  general  view  of  history  it  presents,  and  for 
the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictures." — Sunday  Times. 
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VOL.  I.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.    By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.   DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

Contents  : — The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  Ward— The  Wharf— Eiver  Eights — 
The  White  To^er — Cliarles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham — King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — JIadge  Cheyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned— The  Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — e'raumer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley — White  Roses — Princess  "Jiargaret — Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  the  Con- 
fessor— iMass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — The  Arabella  Plot — Raleigh's 
Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower. 


"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art.  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Moi^ning  Post. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  volume  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  insti-uction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  by  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediteval  and  Tudor  civil- 
ization. In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen."' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
with  a  new  ami  more  living  interest  than  most  of  us  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  told,  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interesting  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novel,  yeti  t  has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"  We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation. 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  celebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tower,  which  give  the  work  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  histoiy." — standard. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    GREECE.      By  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Thojias  Wtse,  K.C.B.,  Late  British  Minister  at  Athens. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from  Greece  to 
Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  Stanley.     8vo.     15s. 

"No  book  that  we  know  gives  so  just  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  enticing  a  view 
of  Greece  as  she  is  and  as  she  might  be  as  'Impressions  of  Greece.'  The  introduc- 
tion bv  Miss  Wyse  is  an  admirable  paper.  The  chapters  due  to  Dean  Stanley  are 
delightful."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  volume  of  such  sterling  and  lasting  interest,  the 
joint  authors  having  much  valuable  information  to  impart.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
naturally  enjoyed  many  oppoi'tuuities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  antiquities,  of  Greece;  and  his  niece  is  evi- 
dently possessed  of  a  power  of  keen  and  lively  observation,  while  Dean  Stanley, 
completes  the  volume  with  a  series  of  graphic  and  intelligent  letters,  in  that  easy 
and  pleasant  style  for  which  he  is  so  well  known." — Standard. 

"  Probably  no  other  Englishman  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
habits  of  Greece  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyse.  We  need  say  nothing  in  praise  of  the 
Letters  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  of  their  admirable  style  and  pleasant  descrip- 
tions."— Examiner. 
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VOL.  11.  OF   HER  MAJESTY'S   TOWER.    By 

W.  HEPWORTH  DIXOX.     DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS  PER- 
MISSION TO  THE  QUEEN,     Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    15s. 

Contexts: — The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factions  at  Court — Lord  Grey  of  "Wilton — 
Old  English  Catholics— The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Piot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Eoom — G-uy  Fuwkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London— November,  1605 — Hunted  Down— In  the  Tower— Search  for  Gar- 
net—End of  the  English  Jesuits— The  Catholic  Lords— Harry  Percy— The 
Wizard  Earl — A  Eeal  Arabella  Plot — William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower— Lady  Frances  Howard — EobertCarr — Powder  Poisoning. 


From  the  Tmes: — "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  looely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  impopular  Elinor,  Queen  of  Henry  HI,  and 
the  description  of  Anne  Boleyns  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  stoi-y  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine-jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  flve-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  '•  No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  m  the  book.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  read  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volimie 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this,  his  latest  work.  Both  volumes 
are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history,  but  we 
think  the  palm  of  superior  interest  must  be  awarded  to  the  second  volume."' 

From  the  Athenaeum  :  "  The  present  volume  is  superior  in  sustained  interest  to 
that  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The  whole  details  are  so  picturesquely  narrated, 
that  the  reader  is  carried  away  by  the  narrative.  The  stories  are  told  with  such 
knowledge  of  new  facts  as  to  make  them  like  hitherto  unwritten  chapters  in  our 
history." 

A  HUNTER'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  GREAT 

WEST.     By  Parker  Gillmore  ("  Ubique"),  author  of  "  Gun,  Rod, 
and  Saddle,"  &c.     1  vol,  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  A  good  volume  of  sports  and  spirited  adventure.     We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
Mr.  Gillmore's  work.    It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  his  pluck, 
enterprise  and  energy  " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  An  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  book." — Examiner. 
"A  volume  of  exceeding  interest,  full  of  exciting  and  spiritedly  told  adventure." 
— Sunday  Times. 
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ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.     Author  of  "  A  Book  About  the  Clergy,"  &c.     Second 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Contexts  : — The  Cross  Keys ;  King  Alfred's  Expulsion  from  Oxford ;  Chums  and  In- 
mates ;  Classical  Schools  and  Benefactions  ;  Schools  and  Scholars  ;  On  Learn- 
ing and  certain  Incentives  to  it;  Colleges  and  Halls  ;  Structural  Newness  of 
Oxford;  Arithmetic  gone  Mad;  Reduction  of  the  Estimates ;  A  Happy  Family; 
Town  and  Gown ;  Death  to  the  Legate's  Cook ;  The  Great  Riot ;  St.  Scholastica; 
King's  College  Chapel  used  as  a  Playhouse ;  St.  Mary's  Church ;  Ladies  in  Resi- 
dence ;  Gownswomen  of  the  17th  Centui-y ;  The  Birch  in  the  Bodleian  ;  Aularian 
Rigour;  Royal  Smiles  :  Tudor,  Georgian,  Elizabeth  and  Stuart ;  Royal  Pomps; 
Oxford  in  Arms ;  The  Cavaliers  in  Oxford ;  Henrietta  Maria's  Triumph  and 
Oxford's  Capitulation ;  The  Saints  Triumphant ;  Cromwellian  Oxford ;  Alma 
Mater  in  the  Days  of  the  Merry  Monarch ;  The  Sheldonian  Theatre  ;  Gardens 
and  Walks ;  Oxford  Jokes  and  Sausages ;  Terree  Filii ;  The  Constitution  Club  ; 
Nicholas  Amhurst ;  Commemoration ;  Oxford  in  the  Future. 
"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mate*, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  Jeafifreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Rich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit. 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone  ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  the  library.'' — Tlie  Graphic. 

"Mr.  Jeaffreson  is,  par  e.rcellence,  a  popular  writer.  He  chooses  what  is  pic- 
turesque and  of  general  interest.  *  *  No  one  can  read  these  Annals  of  Oxford 
without  feeling  a  very  deep  interest  in  their  varied  contents."— Athenxum. 

"These  interesting  volumes  should  be  read  not  only  by  Oxonians,  but  by  all 
students  of  English  history."— /o/t/i  Bull. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE   CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B. A.,  Oxon,  author  of  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols  8vo.     30s. 

"  This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all— laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instraction  :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  pennanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Times. 

"  Honest  praise  may  be  awarded  to  these  volumes.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  collected 
a  large  amount  of  curious  information,  and  a  rich  store  of  facts  not  readily  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  book  will  please,  and  it  deserves  to  please,  those  who  like 
picturesque  details  and  pleasant  gossip." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SPIRITUAL  WIVES.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 

Author  of  '  New  America,'   &c.      Fourth  Edition,  with  A  Ne'w 
Preface.      2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.    There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

A  CRUISE  IN  GREEK  WATERS  ;  with  a  Hunting 

Excursion  in  Tunis.     By   Capt.  To"wnshend,    2nd   Life    Guards. 
1  vol.  8vo,  Avith  Illustrations. 
"  Capt.  Townshend  writes  about  the  foreign  lands  he  has  visited  with  good  hu- 
mour and  intelligence.     His  pictures  of  life  in  Algiers  are  vivid  and  truthful,  and 
his  narrative  of  boar-hunting  in  Tunis  is  especially  worthy  of  notice." — Athenxum. 
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A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA..     By  the   Marquis  of   Lorne.    Second 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

"  The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute." — Times. 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST    IN    JAPAN 

AND  MANCHURIA.     By  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.,  Staff-Surgeon 
R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

"  An  amusing  volume.  Mr.  Adams  has  acquired  a  body  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, which  he  has  set  forth  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style.  The  book  will  be  a 
favourite  with  naturalists,  and  is  calculated  to  interest  others  as  well." — Daily  News. 

THE    SEVENTH    VIAL;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE    BEGUN,  as   shown   in   THE    GREAT  WAR,  THE 

DETHR0NE:\IENT  of  the  pope,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 

By  the  Rev.  John  CuMmNG,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  vol.    6s. 

"  Dr.  Gumming  is  the  popular  exponent  of  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation, 

and  on  this  score  has  established  a  clairn  to  attention.     His  book  furnishes  an 

Instructive  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.     Dr.  Gumming  takes 

his  facts  very  fairly.     He  has  a  case,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  must  command 

the  attention  of  readers." — Times,  March  6. 

"  A  deeply  interesting  work.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  for  able  and  honest 
assistance  Ln  understanding  the  signs  of  the  times." — Record. 

WILD    LIFE    AMONG     THE     KOORDS.     By 

Major  F.  Millingen,  F.R.G.S.     8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
•*  A  thoroughly  interesting  work,  which  we  heartily  recommend." — Examiner, 

MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  Lizzie  Selina 

Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"A  pleasantly-written  volume." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo.     5s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE  LAD  YE  SHAKERLEY  ;  bein^  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.     A  Cheshire  Story.     By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.     6s. 

"  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
stories  by  the  author  of  'Mary  Powell.'  The  characters  bear  the  same  impress  of 
truthfulness,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  equally  at  home  among  scenes  sketched 
with  a  ready  hand.  The  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing 
before  others  the  pictures  her  own  imagination  has  called  up." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  interest  of  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which  is  unique.  Fiction  has  been  made 
to  illustrate  history  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  unobtrasive  and  powerful"— Post. 

FAIRY  FANCIES.    By  Lizzie  Selina  Eden.    Il- 
lustrated by  the  jMarchioness  of  Hastings.     1  voL 
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AVILFRID   CUMBERMEDE.      By   George  Mac 

Donald,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.    3  vols. 

HANNAH.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax."    2  Y. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts 
of  a  successful  novelist." — Dailt/  jVews. 

"  '  Hannah'  is  a  book  which  every  one  will  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  story  inte- 
resting, and  the  morality  as  pure  as  the  English." — Echo. 

"  Each  of  the  author's  novels  has,  from  the  very  first  she  published  to  the  last 
one  now  before  us,  maintained  a  surprising  amount  of  interest.  She  is  undoubted'y 
a  clever  writer,  and  her  success  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  her  fluency  of  style 
and  ready  method  of  entering  into  and  depicting  the  various  shades  of  human 
feeling  through  which  she  makes  her  different  heroes  and  heroines  struggle, 
revealing  all  such  shades  most  graphically  to  her  many  readers.  '  Hannah  '  in  a 
very  large  degree  contains  most  of  the  above  recommendations,  and  abounds  in 
the  expression  of  natural  feeling,  pathos,  and  the  weaknesses  of  true  hiunanity." — 
Messeiiger. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND.     By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     3  vols. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.    By  Mrs.  Evans  Bell. 

3  vols.      Cin  Dec.) 

A  WOMAN  IN  SPITE  OF   HERSELF.      By  J. 

C.  Jeaffreson,  author  of  "  Live  it  Down,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  Jan.) 

THE    SYLVESTRES.      By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Doctor  Jacob,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  novel  which  possesses  many  real  claims  to  consideration  by  virtue  of  its 

fresh  and  powerful  style." — Athenceum. "  A  veiy  interesting  novel.    We  hope 

it  will  have  all  the  popularity  it  merits." — Examimr. "  This  is  really  an  ad- 
mirable book." — Echo. "  '  The  Sylvestres'  is  no  ordinary  novel.     Written  in 

animated  style,  it  has  much  in  it  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  and  its  characters  are 
admirably  drawn. " — Observer. 

THE  LADY  OF  LYNDON.    By  Lady  Blake.  3  v. 

"An  agreeable,  well  constructed  story.'' — Post. "Lady  Blake's  new  book 

may  be   cordially   vecomvaendied"— John  Bull. "A  pleasant  readable  book." — 

Messenger. "  This  work  will  be  welcome  to  novel  readers,  who  will  find  in  it  most 

of  their  favourite  sources  of  interest." — Graphic. 

LOVE  AND  VALOUR.    By  Tom  Hood.    3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Hood  has  written  a  stoiy  which  in  many  parts  is  not  inferior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  living  novelist.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hanil 
Amusing  as  the  author  can  be  when  he  chooses  to  write  in  a  light  vein,  it  is  to  the 
pathetic  portions  of  his  story  that  we  turn  with  most  interest.  The  deaths  of  Tom 
Martindale  and  Edward  Harding  are  masterpieces  of  pathetic  description ;  and 
they  will  move  the  reader  not  less  than  does  the  word-picture  of  the  last  hours  of 
Little  Nell  in  'The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.'  'Love  and  Valour'  is  one  of  the  best 
novels  that  has  been  published  for  a  long  time." — Morning  Post. 

THE  MORRICES  ;  or,  the  Doubtful  Marriage.      By 

G.  T.  LowTH,  author  of  "  Around  the  Kremlin."     3  vols. 
"The  characters  are   mostly  well  drawn  and  consistent.     Susan  is  charming. 

Harding  and  Mrs.  Print  are  capital  figures The  story  is  told  in  a  pleasant 

narrative  style." — Athenaium. "A  clever  and  entertaining  noyel"— Observer. 
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SQUIRE  ARDEN.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of 

"  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  "  Salem  Chapel,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mrs.  Olipliant's  new  book  will  not  dlministi  her  already  establi^ihed  reputation. 
It  possesses  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a  successful  novel  The  plot  is  inter- 
esting and  well  managed,  the  scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters  various  and 
forcibly  described." — Athenaeum. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  place  of  her  own  among  the  best  novelists  of  the  day.  She 
keeps  up  the  reader's  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  '  Squire  Arden '  is 
very  clever." — Examiner. 

MAGGIE'S    SECRET.       By    Mary    Charlotte 

Phillpotts.     2  vols. 
"A  book  which  every  one  should  read.     The  tone  is  so  good  and  pure,  the  tale 
BO  natural,  the  plot  so  masterly,  and  the  interest  so  enthralling,  that  one  cannot 
lay  it  aside."— /o/i«  Bull. "  A  pleasant  and  interesting  novel.'" — Morning  Post. 

SUN  AND  SHADE.     By  the  Aathor  of  "  Ursda's 

Love  Story."     3  vols. 
"An  interesting  story.     It  exhibits  the  merits  of  refined  and  easy  language, 
natural  delineation  of  the  manners  of  social  life,  and  insight  into  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  mankind." — Globe. 

MALVINA.    By  H.  Sutherlaxd  Edwards.    3  vols. 

"  The  story  of  'Malvina'  is  very  lightly  and  pleasantly  written." — Times. "  A 

charming  story.     It  is  wonderfully  entertaining  throughout." — Graphic. "  One  of 

the  best  and  most  attractive  novels  of  the  season." — Sunday  Times. 

ARTISTE.     By  Maria  M.  Grant.     3  vols. 

'•  We  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  the  authoress  of  this  interesting  novel  for  present- 
ing us  with  so  chamiing  an  ideal  of  womanhood  as  we  find  in  the  heroine,  and 
producing  a  work  which,  as  regards  the  story,  the  descriptions  of  character,  and 
the  number  of  original  thoughts  it  contains,  is  so  far  above  the  average  run  of 
novels  now  in  circulation  as  '  Artiste.'  " — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

RESTORED.     By  the  Author  of  '^Son  and  Heir."  3 

"  An  exceptionally  good  novel,  and  will  be  widely  read.  It  stirs  the  reader's 
deepest  feelings ;  its  characters  are  new ;  its  plans  and  incidents  original." — Post. 

JAMES  GORDON'S  WIFE.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the  purest  spirit.  The  illustrations  of 
society  are  cleverly  and  spiritedly  done."— Post.— —'' An  interestmg  novel,  plea- 
sanf.y  written,  refined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.'" — Globe. 

THE  NEXT  GENERATION.    By  John  Francis 

Maguire,  M.P.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"  Mr.  Maguire's  clever  book  will  well  repay  perusal" — Times. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a 
clear,  unaffected  style.  She  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character;  while  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  scattered  up  and  down  the  book  convey  a  distinct  pic- 
torial impression  to  the  reader.'" — Times. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  PERCIVAL.  By  the  Rev.  John 

C.  BoTCE,  M.A.,  Oxon.     3  vols. 
"The  faculty  of  novel  writing  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  author.     There  is 
capacity  for  describing  scenery,  and  a  capability  of  conceiving  characters  suffi- 
ciently out  of  the  common  run  to  be  well  played  out;  and  there  are  delineations 
of  parish  Ufe  which  are  alternately  interesting  and  amusing."— Posf. 
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EnW  llj^  ^spmal  ^tttonagc  0f  per  Hajestg, 

Published  annually^   in   One   Vol.,  royal  8ro,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 

THE    rOETT-FIRST  EDITION  TOE  1872    IS  JUST  EEADT. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobihty.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  m  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  hook."— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject."— ^jaectetor. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Po5<. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  s,\i\i}QQt."— Standard. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   MILLAIS,    HOLMAN    HUNT,   LEECH,    BIRKET   FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,     &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5b> 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  vei-y  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  veiy  successful  uudertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound," — Post. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pasa 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  ti'ue  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  ia 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athemeum. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 


» 


BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "JOHN   HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN. 
"  A  book  of  sound  comisel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.     Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  Ufe  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Po5< 

VII— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  2\merican  life  still  continue  the 
sub  jectof  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  tonns  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  he  very  best  specimeus 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 
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VIII.— CAEDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  ou  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenaeum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
•work  of  strong  effect." — Athenxum. 

X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  boolc  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  Ye^A\n^."—E.vaniiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  fi'eshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  chamiing  '' — Athenxum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  m  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
infoiTuation  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volimie,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— 67<;6e. 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPIIANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw  '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation." — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVIL— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

XVm.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  c.iu  1)6  more  intorosting  than  Miss  Freers  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  i^nd  the  narrative  is  uri  tni.stworthy  as  it  i.s  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

'  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  a  should  give  it  a  place  betwo^u  ■  3'A>.\\  JJalUaJc  and 
Tht!  Caxtous.'" — Standard.. 
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XX.— THE  ROMAITCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.     The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  stoiy  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  Xews. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  HAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  ^Jliss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenxuin. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 

XXIII.— GEANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenseuin. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"A  dehghtful  book." — Athenxuin.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  libraiy." — Lancet. 

XXY.— ITO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Athemvum. 

XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc 
tive." — Athena-um.     "  A  channing  tale  charmingly  told.'' — standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanitj%  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius.  ' — Qua?ierly  Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 
"  It  i  not  often  that  we  light  up^jn  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
Historj'.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  seutimeuts 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Tinier. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme.'' — 77//;^-. 

••  A  truly  interesting  and  must  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  iu- 
suTictiou,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"Mrs.  Oliphants  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent."— Edinbuiyh  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St.  Olave's '  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenaeum. 

XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  the  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault.'' — Times. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.'" — Aihenceum. 

XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphaut's  fonner  works."— J^AeTiceum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  in-esistibly  to  all  readers." — PosL 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."* 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEP  WORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Times. 
Mr.  Dixon's  veiy  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pail  Mall  Gas, 
"  We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

•' '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
know. edge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
'"The  "Woman's   Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of    the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenxum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whote 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest 
clus«  of  readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympatliy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  ' — Examiner. 
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